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CHARLES EMERSON COOK 
& Harles Emerson Cook, the author of the 


lyrics in Red Feather, was born in 
Parsonfield, Me., and graduated from 
Harvard in ’93. During his college course, 
he was dramatic editor of the Boston Budget, 
and Harvard correspondent of several New 
York-and Boston newspapers. For the first 
six years after graduating, he was managing 
editor of the Boston Budget, and contributed 
many articles to the Strand, Harper's, Leslie’s, 
Pearson’s, and other magazines. In college 
he wrote several farces and operettas for the 
fraternities and several vaudeville sketches for 
professionals. After six years as editor of the 
Budget, he came to New York, and acted for a 
year as correspondent for many southern and 
western papers. Five years ago, he became 
general representative for David Belasco, a 
position he still holds. 
His lyrics in Red Feather have aroused most 
hearty commendation. 


GOSSIP 
I ( Ritzi Scheff is having a very good season 


at the Broadway Theatre as some who 

neglected ticket-buying until late have 
found out to their discomfort. Mathilde 
Cottrelly not long ago celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her debut on the English, 
speaking stage which occurred in 1878 at San 
Francisco, the opera being Fatinitza. 


A Japanese Nightingale, it is said,is to be 
starred along the route originally arranged for 
Nat Goodwin in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Millie James has had to give up the role of 
Ermyngarde in the Little Princess because she 
has been persuaded to appear in Glad of It 
the Clyde Fitch play in which Jenny Busley 
was to have acted the leading role. Miss 
James has appeared in the Little Princess for 
more than a year. Her successor in the role 
she made captivating is Leonie Darmon.— 
The New Opera House at Mount Vernon 
offers as its holiday season attraction on 26 
December Joseph Jefferson in Rip Van Winkle. 
It will be a novel experience for the residents 
of this suburb to see an actor of Mr. Jefferson’s 
rank without paying the penalty of a long rail- 
road ride to and from New York in order to so 
amuse themselves. The wonder is that 
Yonkers with its fifty thousand inhabitants and 
its system of far travel trolley has not as yet 
either a suitable theatre building or good visit- 
ing companies. 


Mice and Men has been lately revived by 
Annie Russell as a medium for entertaining her 
New York admirers. The heartiness of the 
welcome accorded her and the large houses she 
draws must convince that both actress and 
play are still prime favorites—Du Barry has 
full houses wherever it is presented and as the 
courts have just confirmed Mr. Belasco in his 
rights in Zaza, it is probable the latter play 
will have continued representation for some 
time to come.—The first in the field of theatri- 
cal attraction for the World’s Fair is the Frank 
Daniel’s Opera Company which is scheduled 
to appear in St. Louis during the spring and 
summer. The selected theatre is the Olympia 
and all the company now at the Victoria are to 
be in the cast.—Vesta Tilley is to play at Daly’s 
Theatre in the musical comedy My Lady Molly. 
Miss Tilley's role is not strictly a petticoat one. 
Andrew Mack, it is announced, will appear at 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre on 18 January 
as The Bold Soldier Boy under the management 
of Rich and Harris. It has been arranged also 
that Mr. Mack will appear in this same theatre 
next year in a new play. 


The cast of The Medal and the Maid, which 
is to be produced at the Broadway Theatre on 
11 January, is headed by James T. Powers. 
Others in the cast are Isadore Rush, Cyril 
Scott, Emma Carus, Tom Terris and Frank 
D. Nelson. Ruth Vincent, who created the 
leading role during the comedy’s London run, 
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is to be especially imported for the American 
run.—The Little Princess is so poular that the 
out-of-town theatres at which it is booked pos- 
itively refuse to give up their dates. Milwau- 
kee for example, engaged the play for holiday 
season, and as it insists upon having it on date 
arranged for, C. B. Dillingham’s plan of giving 
Little Princess holiday matinees at the Garrick 
is killed, the more is the pity. 


Mme. Charlotte Wiehe, the clever Danish 
actress, whose French methods please certain 
classes of amusement-seekers, continues at the 
Vaudeville Theatre in Forty-fourth Street, 
the vivacious and rather gay little plays with 
which she has identified herself since she has 
been in this city—Lord and Lady Algy re- 
turned to the metropolitan stage at the Criterion 
Theatre, and both William Faversham and 
Hilda Spong were well received asthe lord and 
his lady. 


Mother Goose, whose present address is the 
New Amsterdam Theatre, has now a very 
charming scene called The Land of Content- 
ment, or the Development of the Rose, sym- 
bolizing the lesson Mother Goose has been 
taught by the good fairy. The curtain rose 
on a stage that had the appearance of being a 
great bank of roses. The bower of roses grad- 
ually dissolves and the stage rises, disclosing 
a still more elaborate flower study, consisting 
of large numbers of young girls reclining in 
bouquet clusters. The tableau makes a beau- 
tiful spectacle and a strong finale to the pro- 
duction. 


Frank Moulan has been having some most 
desirable advertising, although it was called a 
law suit. Henry W. Savage claimed Mr. 
Moulan’s services, his specific interest in him 
being for Ki Ram, in the Sultan of Sulu. Mr. 
Moulan left Mr. Savage, and engaged himself 
to support Anna Held in Mlle. Napoleon, 
whereupon Mr. Savage brought suit for breach 
of contract, setting the claim that Mr. Maqulan’s 
services were so exceedingly valuable in the part 
that $38,000 will be required to represent the 
loss. After this Mr. Moulan should raise his 
contract price for few are the players who have 
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ever been proclaimed 
worth $38,000 to any role. 


A December day in the 
life of one actor, Charles 
Richman was _ active 
enough to have worn out 
a brace of players. Mr. 
Richman, it will be re- 
membered, is starring 
in Captain Barrington 
at the Manhattan The- 
atre. At a matinée he 
had among his audience 
four hundred members 
of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 
Later this large company 
was given a reception on 
the stage. At the close 
of this function, Mr. Rich- 
man was driven to the 
Waldorf-Astoria (still in 
his uniform as a lieutgp- 
ant of the Continental 
Army), where he deliv- 
ered an address before 
the Daughters of the War 
of 1812, who were giving 
an entertainment to raise 
funds to bring the bones 














of John Paul Jones to this country. At the Man- 
hattan Theatre in the evening, Mr. Richman 
had among his audience, Lieut.-General Miles 
and Mrs. Miles. 


Among the news as to some just now unacted 
plays is Richard Mansfield has decided to post- 
pone his production of Ivan the Terrible.—Miss 
Elizabeth s Prisoner, the play in which William 
Faversham opened his season at the Criterion, 
is to be used by him when he goes on a tour.— 
Sweet Kitty Bellairs, at the Belasco, has a firm 
hold on public favor, and it continues to elicit 
great praise from enormous audiences, and 
from all critics. Henrietta Crosman never had 
a more well-fitting role nor ever had role a 
more charming interpreter, and as the manager, 
David Belasco, has spared neither expense not 
time in the setting of his play, which is delightful 
in itself, it is little to be wondered that Sweet 
Kitty is a most popular person. 


Owen Wistar’s novel, The Virginian, in 
diamatized form is coming to the Manhattan 
Theatre following Charles Richman’s season in 
Captain Barrington, which closes at this house 
on 2 January. 


Adele Ritchie is to star in The Mocking Bird 
the musical comedy in which Mabelle Gilman 
was seen last season.—For lack of a suitable 
play, Martin Harvey has abandoned his project- 
ed American tour this winter—Fay Davis is in 
demand. She is under contract for some time 
to come to this country, and Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham is trying to secure her for his production of 
the English version of La Chatelaine in London 
in January. 


Some of the theatrical journals are making 
a justifiable protest against the excessive bois- 
terousness sometimes degenerating into positive 
hoodlumism, of college boys who go in a body 
to theatrical entertainments. It is to be hoped 
individual managers will find heroic ways of 
dealing with conduct that is an outrage upon 
audiences (who have paid to be entertained 
by the regular perfotmers), as well as upon the 
players and the management. 


The Whitewashing of Julia, by Henry Arthur 
Jones, is an ambitious comedy of contem- 











porary life, in which the central figure 
a more or less compromised girl who 
selected as the target for a great deal 
ill-natured gossip and snubbing on the p 
of the social leaders in a cathedral town 
Whether or not Julia has been a moral de 
linquent, the playwright does not diy ulge 
but the impression is strong that Julia is 
woman with a past of at least one questionablg 
affair. She called herself Mrs. Wren and j; 
reticent about her past. Handicapped wit} 
the disapproval of her women associates, Julig 
sets out to conquer, and her triumph begins ig 
the very first act, where she outwits the rathe 
tyrannical social leader of the town. It is a 
a bazaar and Julia under the very noses of he 
feminine censors monopolizes the most desir 
able parti of the set and goes off for a tete-a-tet 
stroll with him as the curtain descends. 3 
her very excellent management Julia compel 
recognition all aldng the line, and she ends b 
announcing a husband who burns unread so 
explanatory documents that illuminated Julia’ 
past. The exacting role of Julia is admirab} 
played by Fay Davis, who again proves hersel] 
as a comedienne of distinction. The support 
ing company is also most capable and as 
whole the entertainment is far superior to mog 
of stage offerings. While neither plot nor in 
cident are stirring, they are therefore onl 
mildly exciting but interesting to an uncommo 
degree. To see a woman under a ban by goo 
generalship make herself accepted socially 
to be present at a contest of wit and ingenuit 
and the result in the case of a dramatist lik 
Henry Arthur Jones is that the audience eq 
joys some clever sparring. The play is on 
the Garrick Theatre. Guy Standing pla 
the leading male role and associated wit 
him are Mr. Crompton and Louise Dre 
among others. 
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At Belasco Theatre is to be found Sw 
Kitty Bellairs, Henrietta Crosman in the tit 
role. This gay little play is founded on th 
Castles’ Bath comedy, a novel published 
few years ago. There is, however, much 
be found in the play that is not in the boo 
Mr. Belasco having introduced one especial 
daring scene, which has no counterpart in t 
original story. Rarely has player been so wa 
fitted with a role as Miss Crosman is WiffAt the final 
Kitty, a winsome Irish lassie, who holds tit came out: 
centre of the stage most of the time. The rigajou¢ by si 
of this young player is exceptional because it 
deserved. She is no manufactured star. Sh 
represents growth. As has been pointed oli 
it only is about three of four years ago that Mil 
Crosman was practically unknown to t 
metropolis. Came unheralded at the head 
a road company to the Bijou, where she prom’ 
ly made audiences sit up over her impersogf’ 
ation of Nell Gwynne. The player capturg” 
the town and when prior engagements prevent} ) 
a renewal of the Bijou house, the public fi 
lowed Miss Crosman to another metropolitd es 
theatre where she played a long and prosperoqliiin 
season. The present engagement bids f 
to be most successful, for the play is a diverti 3 
example of light comedy beautifully staged “pt 
acted with delightful abandon by a capalf¥ 
and most fetching player. 
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The County Chairman, George Ade’s 
attempt at serious play-writing, has turned 
to be as unqualified a success in New Y 
as it was in Chicago. Wallack’s Theat 
said never to have had such throngs as it @ 
now. Not alone audiences but managers 
pleased with the play, and it is safe to p 
that it is not the last one Mr. Ade will 
Although a homespun play, it has little rese 
blance to those of others which have the 
motive. Village life and village type 
limned with an accuracy that is fairly ph 
graphic and the attention bestowed upon all 
trivial details tends to keep up the effect 
realism which is one of the attractions of 
production. An observing critic has repé 
as accentuating local color the following let 
I. O. O. F. painted on the upper witPhoto by Byron 
shades of the house in which the country s 
is located; the glances cast by the village 
on the Chicago drummer and his si 
speedy and determined exit down the str 
her wake ; the departure of the entire popul 
to meet the 5.30 railway train; the joy @ 
village orphan in the perfume shed by her 
teen-year-old lover, who had been tothe barb, vig Bela 
as he proudly told her. These homely toucbithe matt 
never fail to bring down audiences. trical prod 
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The London Lyceum, the scene of Sir Henry 
Irving’s heroic efforts for the improvement of 
the drama and where his first triumphs came 
to him, after years of most disastrous business, 
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Fair as he has already secured a lease of the 
Imperial Theatre in St. Louis from 3 July next 
to 10 December. It is Mr. Belasco’s intention 
to present Blanche Bates in The Darling of the 
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part in tithas definitely decided at a shareholders meeting, 
een SO WGito wind up The Lyceum Theatre Company. 
in 18 WIWAt the final meeting, which was a stormy one, 
> holds tifit came out that three hundred law suits brought 


- The rfahout by shareholders wishing to be relieved 
yecause it 
| star. SI 








HENRY AINLEY 


Leading man with Maud Adams in The Pretty Sister of José 


Gods. Owing to disagreements with other 
managers it is likely Mr. Belasco will have diffi- 
culty in securing houses for the tour of his pretty 
Japanese play this season. He avows his in- 
tention of touring the production if the com- 
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ERDINAND GOTTSCHALK AND IRENE BENTLEY 


i his si4 In The Girl from Dixie 

| the strett 

; \ . . . . . 

ire popu" their subscriptions were pending against the 
he joy “@mpany. 

d by her 


tothe barb™David Belasco has been very forehanded 
omely toucbithe matter of engaging quarters for 
Se rical productions at the St. Louis World's 


pany has to play in barns. 
for regret if cities and towns throughout the 
country are even temporarily deprived of an op- 
portunity to see this lovely play. 
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What is the Matter With Susan is a Leo 
Ditrichstein farce at the Bijou Theatre of which 
Alice Fischer is the life. The author has done 
vastly better things, but Miss Fischer has such 
a devoted personal following that in her case 
the play is a secondary consideration and it is 
likely that this production will be received as 
an acceptable medium for the exploitation of 
Miss Fischer’s breeziness of manner and un- 
flagging gaiety of spirit. Susan is a 
grained spinster, the sister-in-law of a hotel 
proprietor who, after giving the audience a taste 
of her temper through several scenes, she finally 
becomes a thoroughly tamed shrew through a 
kiss to which she had no right, as a modest 
woman. Some of the scenes, notably that of 
the dinner, should be modified in the direction 
of refinement. 


cross- 
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MACKLYN ARBUCKLE 


In the title réle of The County Chairman 


FAMOUS ACTORS AND ACT- 
RESSES AND THEIR HOMES 


Ustav Kobbé of New York, well-known 
c. as a writer upon theatrical subjects, 
has written for Little, Brown and 
Company of Boston, a large volume entitled 
Famous Actors and Actresses and Their Homes. 
The author deals with a half score of men and 
women conspicuous on the contemporary 
stage, including Maud Adams, John Drew, 
William Gillette and Richard Mansfield. He 
also gives an account of The Lambs and the 
Player’s Clubs in which actors are numerous. 
Mr. Kobbé concerns himself mainly with the 
actors at play not on but off the stage, with 
their summer and winter homes, their houses, 
their yachts, their houseboats, and their fads 
of various kinds. All these things are described 
in the author's workmanlike fashion, and 
many photo-engravings illuminate the text. 
The book is beautifully printed and taste- 
fully bound. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 


TED INCOMES 


T is necessary to give the neck front of 
bodices a smart finish of some sort. At 
that point is centred the new trimming 

movements. To have the neck lie 
low, with a narrow band finish in some one of 
the Oriental galloons, which are so captivat- 
ing, and to have the galloon double itself into 
a long strap in the middle, or to break off into 
straps of three different lengths is to be com- 
mended, when the high stock is prettily con- 
ceived. There is no need to repeat the ga- 
loon at the sleeve ends or elsewhere. If the 
bodice is fitted high then the middle neck front 
may be cut down at that point into some de- 
sign—a point, a triple scallop like a clover 
leaf, a concave half circle, three graduated 
diamonds, or squares. Finish with a 
narrow cord or narrow fold binding of silk or 
velvet, and have transparent lace or a very 
heavy lace, or plisse of chiffon laid underneath. 
All of these front embellishments are worth 
trying. Short stole finishes are advisable, the 
ends not over four inches long, and if turned 
backward into a round scroll at the end the 
effect is all the better. 
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VELVETS AND CHEVIOTS FOR WINTER SHIRT 


WAISTS 


Metal print velvets have been greatly im- 
proved this season and are much used for separ- 
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CHARLES EMERSON COOK 


ate waists as well as suits. Gibson models 
answer very well for waists, while many have 
three broad box plaits, or five smaller ones 
across the front. A facing plait lightens the 
waist very much. Two in front, stitched on 
the sides, and trimmed with buttons in pairs, 
on the front line of each, is effective. Double 
narrow strap lines over the shoulder seams, 
with ends button-trimmed and pointed to cor- 
respond. The same strap and button finish at 
the wrists waist an attractiveness 
easy to accomplish. The neck may be made 
high by a cheviot or piqué stock showing its 
chemisette attachment, or by a silk or cloth one. 
The model in the winter cheviots and other 
new heavy materials so worn would 
be quite pretty with pearl buttons or buttons 
to suit the fancy, inserted with rings or fasten- 
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GEORGE ADE 


Author of The County Chairman now playing at 
Watlack’s Theatre 


ings. Button sets come for this 
consequently there is a wide choice. Long- 
yokes, with a single or double 
front plait, is another favorite style, for these 
heavy cotton waist fabrics. 
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shouldered 


FOOT GEAR 

Walking boots in calf and in a much lighter 
leather are both dressed with a dull finish and 
have soles extending beyond the line of the last. 
These boots button up in trig fashion, and are 
considered the correct Common-sense 
heels have progressed into those of medium 
hight compared with the high Cuban heel, which 
it is to be regretted has not been relegated ex- 
pressly for indoor wear. As a heel for walking 
boots it is as absurd as it is unfit. 


style. 
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Suitable Headwear 


For 


Southern Winter Resorts 





LADIES MAKING ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
VISITING THE MANY SOUTHERN WIN- 
TER RESORTS WILL FIND ON SALE IN 
ALL FIRST CLASS MILLINERY SHOPS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AN 
EXTREMELY SMART ASSORTMENT OF 
OUR TRIMMED HATS EMINENTLY SUIT- 
ABLE FOR FASHIONABLE WEAR AT THE 
VARIOUS PLACES. 





MANUFACTURED ESPECIALLY FOR 
THIS PURPOSE BY 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays 

Head office, 364 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Cable address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage 
free. For foreign countries in the postal union, four 
dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft 
or postal or express money order. Other remittances 
at sender's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be ac comes with postage for 
their return if unavailable, ogue assumes no re- 
sponsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except to 
accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapp:rt 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer afavor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter. 
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Are each Twenty-five dollars a year 





ROBES AND GOWNS 


UGUSTA RANKIN 


4 Hand-Made Biouses and Gowns 


19 East 31st St., N. Y. 





3 M A N 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
16 West 39th Street, New York 


A 





R E A 
Designer of Ladies’ Costumes 
Ladies’ Tailoring and Dressmaking 

19 East 33d Street, New York 


M E. B US S E 


1 Evening, Street, Tailor Gowns, imported 
and original designs. Materials accepted. 
Prices moderate. 1225 Madison Ave. (cor. 8th St.) 


G 


“UST & LORAN 
Ladies’ Tailors 


6 East 30th Street, New York 
Late with Haas Bros, 








LAINE & SCHOTZ 
Ladies’ Tailors, Furriers and Importers 
1 East 34th Street, New York 
Tel. No, 452 Madison Sq. 





;, \egigameallon= CITY, Nw. J. 
4 U. A. MURRAY 
Gowns and Wraps 


1115 Atlantic Avenue 


RIAND & GRIMME 

Importers Evening and Tailor-Made Gowns 

Hand-Embroidered Gowns and Shirt Waists. 
54 W. 22d St., bet. sth and 6th Aves. 


Attantic CiTtTY, N. j. 
Miss A. Moore 

Designer of Ladies’ Costumes 

Young's Hotel, opposite Pier 





M™E- ELISE (BACHMANN) 
4 Imported and original model gowns, fancy 

waists, etc. 168 West 47th St. Formerly at 
430 Fifth Ave. Telephone 4336 38th St. 


Bw 2 Se 


Maker of Ladies’ Costumes, Imported Gowns, 
Wraps, Waists, etc., for e at reduced 
Mail order address, 201 West 88th St., N.Y 


LONG FELT WANT 
fulfilled. Lining patterns fitted and rectified. 
Perfect fit guaranteed. $2.50 to $5.00. MAD- 

ELEINE, Paris, Boulevard Haussmann. 146 sth Av. 





Prices, 





ROBES AND GOWNS 


HAIR DRESSING 





OUDA AND HROMADKO 
Late with Haas Bros. Ladies Tailors, Fur- 
mers and Habit Makers, 22 East 3cth St., 

New York. Telephone 1354 Madison. 





ISS MANIE GUION THOMPSON 
116 East 54th St., N. Y. 
Misses’ and Children's clothes made to order. 
Coats, Hats and Bonnets a Specialty, 


ARZiET DBATVIS 
Ladies’ and Children’s Tailor 
at 149 A Tremont St., Room 18 
Boston 


MR... ELI§E 
Formerly with Félix, Paris. Artistic Waists 
and Gowns. Evening Dresses a specialty. 

Material accepted. 125 E. 27th St., N. ¥ 


NNA M. BERTHET 
Formerly with Alice Maynard, Plain and 
Fancy Shirt Waists to Order. 

35 West 21st Street, New York. 


HILADELPHIA 


1719 Chestnut Street. Herbst, Importer 
Evening and Afternoon Gowns 
Also Fancy Tailor Suits 


es OS Se ae ee ee 
Parisian Dressmaker. Perfect fit and charming 
effects. Materials accepted. Alterations under- 
taken. Tailor-made Suits. 557 sth Ave. two flights up. 




















K E L L E N S 

Dressmaking, Fancy Waists, Tailor Gowns, 

Latest Coats, etc, Materials accepted and de- 
signed. Prices moderate. 134 West 48th Street. 


M ie aww 8.8. OD 
e Plain and Fancy Tailor Gowns. Re- 


pairing and Remodeling of Fur Garments 
a specialty. Prices moderate. 67 West 36th St. 
P = 
Evening Gowns, Street Cos- 
Formerly in 


291 sth Avenue, 
charge of Dressmaking Dept., John Wanamaker. 





U L 


tumes, Embroidered Waists, etc. 


HATS AND BONNETS 


0. We 4 fg 
IMPORTER OF MODES AND ROBES 


31 West 31st Street, New York 
5 East Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill, 


AISON NOUVELLE 
308-310 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, Méillin- 
ery, French Novelty Jewelry, Furs, Veilings, 
Neckwear. Agency genuine “ Connelly '’ Turbans, 


a Re Ue Sa E 

Importer of French Millinery. Models now 

on exhibition at 25 West 34th St., opposite 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


R oO W O ee Or 
(Mme.) Hat Specialist. Perfectly fitting, dis- 
tinctive style. French models and adapta- 
tions. (Near Cafe Martin), 42 W. 26th St., N. Y. 
. #8 . A. BD 

11 W. 35th St., New York 


Hats and Bonnets. Wedding Veils. 
Bridesmaids Effects, Telephone 5828-38th St. 


0 $8: & & Cc a5 
Importing Milliners 
Fur Hats a Special‘y 
20 West 39th Street Tel, 2709-38th St. 
Iss JOHANN 
Imported and Original Creations in Millin- 
ery, Gowns, Blouses, Shirt Waist Suits, 
Neckwear, etc. 4 East 3cth Street, New York. 
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HAIR DRESSING 





LGERIAN HAIR TONIC 

Cures dandruff, stops hair falling. Hairdress- 

_ _ing, Ondulation, Shampooing, Hair Coloiing; 

Hair Goods and Ornaments. Andre, 13 W. 2th St. 

\ X JAVY AND CURLY HAIR 
without curling irons, Use Old English 

Hair Tonic, 2c for booklet. Mrs. K. Mason, 

36 West 34th Street. 
AIR COLORING 
All shades—new harmless process unknown in 


America, Hair goods, Ondulation Marcel, etc. 
Clément, 26 W. 33d St. Phone 426 Madison 











SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 





Sn ee 

Ladies’ Hairdresser, Specialist in hair color- 
ing. Expert wig maker. Ondulation Marcel. 

20 West 3oth St.,N. ¥. Tel., 3186 Madison Sq. 
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FANCY SHOPS _ 
DA FRANKFURTER 


Lingerie and Outfits. Hand Embroidered Bed 
and Table Linens, Lace Handkerchiefs, etc. 
Inrants’ Wear and Dresses. 750 Lexington Ave.N.Y. 


F A N Ss 


Mounted to order. Old laces made into beau- 
tiful fans. Repair work solicited by mail 

A. E, Williams, 2121 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
- a 28 2a 8 


FLE 
1517 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Exquisite 
Hand-made Lingerie Novelties in Ladies’ 
Sheer Waists and Negligees. Infants’ Layettes, 
E. > @ FT -s 


Little Girls’ Smart Frocks, 
36 West 33d Street. Ladies’ Neckwear, 


i. 
’ Handkerchiefs, W aists, Veilings. Holi- 
day Novelties, Many designs never duplicated. 











SPECIAL NOTICES 





ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS 

All materials used by the dressmaking trade; 

also fine garments cleaned and dyed. Real 

laces cleaned and mended. References. Madam 
Pauline, 111 West 17th Street, N.Y. Tel. 6055 18th. 


RS. B. C. J. EASTMAN 
Specialist, 213 W. 22d St. (Nosign.) “Ana- 
tomical vibratory’’facial and scalp treatments, 
Practical, sensible, scientific. Exclusive clientele, 


ARDING’S PLAITING 
Establishment 


332 Sixth Ave. (Opposite O'Neill's) 
116 and 118 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md, 


RESS MAKERS 


Art Embroidering on dress-goods and nov- 
elties, dress trimmings and materials at 
reasonable prices. H. HOSHAFIAN, 352 Sixth 
Avenue, cor, 22d St. 











WRINKLE SHEETS” 


A NTI 
Remove Wrinkles. Cure Frowning Habit 
25c., soc. Daily demonstrations, (Fridays 
excepted). Mme. D. Marie Specialist, 426 Centra 


Park West. (103d St.), N. Y. 
OS 8.4 08 2 5-8 «A 
Ideal Liquid Face Tint $1 per bottle, 


If not at your druggists send to 
P. O. Box 1173, Hartford, Ct. 








HE FLORIDA OSTRICH FARM 
(Incorporated.) Jacksonville, Fla., now has 
a New York salesroom at 41 West 33d St., 
(near Waldorf ). ‘hey 

INDSOR ARCADE BATHS 
Luxuriously appointed Turkish, Russian, 
Medical Baths. Ladies exclusively. Skilled 

attendants, Dainty luncheons, 7 East 46th St., N. Y. 


Sa @ ae |e: A Sa 

Laces dyed to match gowns, New process, 

Dry dyeing and cleaning daintiest gowns with- 

out “ unpicking.”’ 35 W. 21st St Tel. 1996 18th St. 
INSEY’S LINENS 
Exclusive designs in hand-made Stocks, Col- 

lars and Handkerchiefs. English Lavender in 
attractive packets. 240 Fifth Ave. below 28th St. 


LL STYLES PLAITING 


Pinking. Sun Burst Skirts a specialty. But- 
tons plain and ivory rim to order. Shepherd, 

927 Broadway. Telephone, 3299 J 18th Street. 
SYCHIC TALES 
By Mme. Champ, 124 East 28th Street, New 
York. Study hours, 2 to 5 p. m. 


RESS EMBROIDERING 
High grade hand and machine work. Orig- 


inal designs. French Models. Orders given 
prompt attention. Helen A. Stout, 14 West 22d St. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR 


XQ Moles and facial blemishes permanently re- 
moved by the electric needle operation, No pain. 
Consultation free. Electrolysis Co., 6 East 32d St. 


CORSETS 
A AME. ADELINE DONSHEA 


“ Abdoma ™ corsets to orderonly. Formerly 
originator and fitter for Peetz Co. 22 E. 
Telephone 4472-18th. 























21st St. 


EW YORK SHOPPING 
An experienced buyer will fill maii orders 
for personal and household articies of eve 
description. References. Miss G, Cate, 111 West nth 
Street, New York. Tel. 4400, 18th. 


HOPPING FOR CUSTOMERS 
living in or out of New York. Selections made 
with taste. Orders promptly filled. Circular and 

reference. Miss E. L. Aiden, 46 West 33dSt., N. Y. 


ARY ANDERSON WARNER 
(Inc.). Christmas shopping for men and 

_ women a specialty. Reierences given and 
erquired, 15 West 3oth St. Tel, 2933 Madison Sq. 











EED ANY FURS? 
I buy them at wholesale, What a saving 
for you! Ella Harding, 96 Fifth Avenue, 

N. Y. Formerly with Stern Bros, 


‘HOPPING COMMISSION 
Hatty Goodale Abernethy 

Hotcl Martha Washington, 29 E. 2gth St., N.Y 

1 Rue Scribe, Paris. No charge. 





RS. KATHERINE A. BIDWELL 

15 West 88th St., New York. Household and 

personal shopping of all kinds promptly at- 
tended to. Nocharge. References, 








HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


DR. BIDDLE’S GENEROSITY—TURN ABOUT 
HOUSES—HIGH SALARY RATING, BUF 
NO WORK—SOCIAL EVEN- 
INGS—PUBLIC 
BATHS 

Mong the portraits of the celebrated or the 
unique with which the world of periodi- 
cal readers has been favored is that of 
a large gorilla, a type that it has been very 


dificult to obtain dead or alive on account 
of their immense strength and ferocity. 
The fortunate possessor of the specimen 
in question, a portrait of whose ugliness 


adorned a recent issue of the Tribune, is Dr. 
Thomas Biddle who has just returned from 
Europe with, it is claimed, the most com- 
plete collection of anthropoid apes ever collected 
by one traveler. The prize find of the lot is 
this five-foot gorilla in whose hands even a San- 
dow would more than probably be as resistful 
as a house of cards. A German, George Zenker 
shot the gorilla in the west of Africa, and along 
with other anthropoid apes he was taxider- 
mized in Germany. Little is known of the 
habit of the gorilla as he flees from man as a 
rule, and few men show any desire to study the 
ugly natured brute at close range. He has a 
flat nose, enormous jaws, protruding teeth, 
thick neck and bulging chest. Dr. Biddle 
has very generously presented this entire very 
valuable collection to the Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Philadelphia. 


ah 


Among very modern inventions is the revolv- 
ing house which is a device for the purpose of 
surmounting at least partially the disagreeable 
fact that all rooms in a house cannot by any 
possibility be south ones. The sun like the 
wind is beyond human control except to a 
very limited extent but houses can it appears 
according to the discovery of the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat be turned around, so that all 
tenants shall have sun and breeze at least half 
of the time. 
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In the public schools of New York the tenden- 
cy is to ignore men applicants and to appoint 
women. This show of partiality has naturally 
set the men applicants to complaining but there 
seems to be no relief in sight although leading 
educators are never weary of insisting that the 
schools are really suffering from the effects of 
too great feminization. It was the intention 
of the Board of Education to appoint sixty-two 
male teachers but as the appropriation has been 
cut down it is not felt that the Board can under- 
take the additional outlay for men. Additional 
teachers there must be but as the men are paid 
$300 per year more than women to substi- 
tute sixty-two women for the contemplated 
sixty-two men would mean a saving in salaries 
of $18,600. The would-be men school teachers 
with their higher salary rating appear to be in 
about the same condition of the building trades 
workers whose wages Sam Parks forced up as 
the result of temporary demand. They have 
the advanced wage rating but they cannot get 
work, 


#7 


The American Institute of Social Service is 
to have a series of most interesting gatherings 
of a semi-private character to be given by prom- 
inent men and women in the rooms of the In- 
stitute. Evert Jansen Wendell, the friend of 
boys, has selected several evenings as has also 
Miss Hazard of Wellesley College. The host 
of the evening is to invite his (or her) friends 
as to a private entertainment which will be sup- 
plied by Dr. Josiah Strong, the president, or 
consist of illustrated talks by Dr. William Tol- 
man, the secretary. This officer was always 
an interesting speaker but it can be imagined 
that after the summer spent in exploring things 
sociological in Europe that Dr. Tolman will 
now surpass himself of the early League days, 
in presenting live topics in an original and con- 
vincing way. 


ah 


The near completion of the fine new public 
baths, presented by Mrs. A. A. Anderson at a 
cost of $140,000, and which are located in 
East Thirty-cighth Street near Second Avenue 
have brought out anew the reasons why the 
committee in charge of selection of a location 
took this site. A canvass of localities was made 
and it was found that between Twenty-third 
and Fiftieth streets east of Second Avenue, 
there were eleven thousand families, or fifty 
thousand individuals living in houses which 
contained no bathrooms whatever! The bath 
in question was given to the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor which has 
already been instrumental in having public 
baths erected. One of the most successful 
of these is the one in Rivington Street which is 
as yet the only one where even nominal fees are 
not exacted. The Association purposes to con- 
tinue its campaign for free baths with unabated 
energy as its work has advocates among all 
classes of politicians. 
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Err Ficure.—Black French broad- 
cloth coat lined with black Duchess 
satin. The back is full and loose, 

seam at centre and under arms; fronts loose and 
double-breasted, and the short top sleeves are 
cut in one with them. The border band con- 
tinues as graduated strap over shoulder seam. 
This band and the pointed straps which trim 
fronts and back, are braided with hairline 
rows of black silk braid, and edged by white 
cloth on which are embroidered emerald green 
chenille dots. Front facings of cloth, stitched 
in rows; black velvet collar; monk’s cuffs, edged 
by embroidered cloth. Picture hat trimmed 
with tiny black ostrich tips. 

Mippte Ficure.—Carriage coat of silver- 
gray French broadcloth, combined with wool 
lace tinted to match and chinchilla fur. The fur 
borders collarless neck and fronts, beyond 
which the lace is applied in a very wide panel, 
continuing as yoke, deep over shoulder and 
square across back. From beneath the yoke 
the back falls in wide double boxplait. The 
sleeves are very wide at lower part, where a 
band of fur trims above the applied lace. 





Ricut Ficure.—Three-quarter coat of 
black broadcloth, with loose full back seamed 
at centre and loose full fronts. The shoulder 
cape and coat have inset borders of black velvet 
over which the cloth is in cut work design, 
embroidered with black chenille. Very full 
sleeves with elaborate velvet and cléth band in 
lower part. 
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Evening gown of point appliqué lace, over 
pink ombré liberty satin, veiled by shaded pink 
chiffon. High crush girdle of chiffon velvet 
in three shades of cerise. Opera cloak of 
white moiré astrakhan, lined throughout wit 
white brocade, hand-embroidered, border 
design in white chenille and gold above hem 
on cloak and deep shoulder cape. Accordion- 
plaited white chiffon ruffles border cape and a 
full ruche finishes neck. 
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Ricut Ficure.—Navy blue French broad- 
cloth, over self-tone taffeta. The skirt is 
circular with full habit back, and two circular 
flounces slashed in blocks, the lower one grad- 
uated. Rows of stitching on border and at 
heading. The coat has single piece back, and 
single-breasted fronts with fullness at shoulder 
and waistline showing a vest front falling loose 
over girdle. Collar effect with stole ends. 
Wide sleeves with strap cuff and lengthwise 
strap from shoulder. The girdle has attached 
postillion and above waistline a wide tab with 
centre slash caught either side by small medal- 
lions. Stitching borders coat, navy blue velvet 
straps and white cloth medallions, embroidered 
in parrot green chenille trim. Vest of white 
cloth with green cloth inset and small green 
velvet buttons in rows between, surrounded 
by light blue French knots. Deep cream 
batiste and Valenciennes lace ruffles in sleeves. 
Waist of costume with yoke of pointed bands 
and soft vest front outlined in square by the 
wide band which borders fronts and -ontinues 
across shoulders in shallow square at back. 
Full fronts with wide tuck over shoulder, the 
same line continued on back. Bishop sleeves 
with tucking at top above-wide band; strap 
cuff. Puff undersleeve of Irish lace to match 
vest and stock. Green velvet belt. 

Lert Ficure.—Chestnut brown camelshair 
cheviot combined with self-tone velvet and 
panne cloth. The skirt is in four gores with a 
shaped flounce below the circular sides, and the 
front and back panels are in double box plaits 
stitched on edges. A stitched cloth band out- 
lines top of flounce. The fancy Eton coat has a 
collar effect in deep tabs over sleeve and in shal- 
low round at back, below which the bolerc yoke 
has dart tucks attop. The lower part is straight 
across back and longer at front. Bishop sleeves 
with darts at top and flare cuff. Stitched cloth 
bands trim, and the buttons are of carved 
Japanese ivory. The upper left is the waist 
of costume, giving a long shoulder effect. 
Back single-piece fronts lapped at dart seam, 
falling loose at lower part over the vest front 
Bishop sleeves, slightly fulled at top finished 
by a strap cuff. Cloth straps outline velvet 
shoulder straps and border fronts. Hand-em- 
broidery partially openwork in sage green and 
tan chenille and silk with sage green velvet 


piping the scalloped edges. 
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Morning dress of light gray cachemire. The 
skirt has a deep yoke with small tucks at waist 
line, and opens at front, where two bands, 
cross-stitched in black, white and scarlet trim. 
Below this yoke the skirt is circular with a grad- 
uated circular flounce, each with three rows of 
corded shirring. The waist is shirred with 
cords at lower part and below yoke, the yoke 
finishing at neck with stitched band. Medal- 
lions hand-embroidered in scarlet, black and 
white, and a hand-tucked band with waved 
edges, outline yoke, two medallions, with cord 
and tassel ends trimming at front. 
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Lert Ficure.—Three-quarter, demi-fitted 
coat of black baby lamb zibeline lined with 
white brocade. The back is without seam at 
centre. The fronts are single-breasted, and 
graduated revers continued from collar, border 





full length and are of white panne cloth, em- 
broidered in black, silver and white, with a 
tracing of gold. The shoulder cape is also of 
the cloth, with broderie Anglaise and hand- 
made Russian braid lace border. 

Mippte Ficure.—Tailor-made calling gown 
of strawberry red bouclé French basket weave 
wool canvas, over self-tone taffeta. The skirt 
is in seven gores, close-fitting to knee and flaring 
below with inverted box plaits which are crossed 
at top by military ornaments in a fancy black 
white and red silk braid. The redingote is in 
six panels below the yoke at hips and back 
where it is open to waist line. The yoke and 
panels are outlined by the braid, and groups 
of fancy silver and gun metal buttons trim. 
Double shoulder cape and collarless neck. 

Ricut Ficure.—Prune color broadcloth 
costume over self-tone taffeta. The founda- 
tion is three-pieced, finished by a plaiting. 
The skirt is in eleven gores stitched in tuck 
effect at each seam, The panel front is elabor- 
ately braided in black silk braids of varied 
widths, and black velvet is introduce@through 
design. The coat has full length front panel 
braided to match, with fastening at left. Shoul- 
der cape in bolero effect with box plaits from 
under the pointed straps of écru panne cloth, 
embroidered in black, white and silver, with 
black velvet dots applied and outlined by a 
ring of pastel burnt orange. Draped folds, 
with box plait flounce continued from cape 
border, gives long shoulder effect over top of 
tucked sleeve. : 


MIDDLE PAGE 


Lert Ficure.—Dinner gown of broché 
cream white Canton crépe, combined with 
Cluny lace and mink tail fur, over cream taffeta, 
The skirt is three-pieced, with seam at centre 
front and the back breadth in triple edge box 
plait. The circular flounce has three folds set 
on above the fur border and is headed by a lace 
insertion outlined by fur. The waist has triple 
edge box plait at back, and blouses slightly 
all around over the folded girdle of gold tissue 
which is fastened by an Oriental gold and tur- 
quoise buckle. The fichu, with lace ripple bor- 
der edged by fur is laid in soft folds and crosses 
to left side, ending under girdle. Two stole 
ends of the fur bordered lace fall from beneath 
girdle. 

Srconp Ficure.—Afternoon gown of white 
French canvas, over white taffeta. The skirt is 
in six gores with double inverted box plaits at 
centre front and first gore seams and triple in- 
verted plaits at sides and back. In each gore are 
two insertions of coarse white Bruges lace. The 
waist has single piece back with cape effect con- 
tinued over from fancy bolero fronts, which have 
inset motifs of the lace. Green chiffon velvet 
with rows of white and gold hairline braid bor- 
ders bolero. Folds of chiffon cloth finish neck 
over the tucked yoke. The sleeves are in small 
box plaits caught in at three-quarter length 
by a velvet band and finished by two deep lace 
ruffles. High folded girdle of the velvet trim- 
med with flat, plaited rosettes. 

Tuirp Ficure.—Pastel heliotrope chiffon 
velvet, combined with Russian sable and point 
appliqué, over self-tone taffeta. The skirt is 
in five gores with fullness in small tucks at hips 
and back, finishing with two folds in deep tuck 
effect over the circular flounce which has four 
similar folds at hem. The waist has a yoke of 
lace over white chiffon. The ripple bertha 
falls in a shawl point with fur-bordered edges. 
Rhinestone buttons trim. Leg o* mutton 
sleeves with lace insertion outlined by fur, 
crépe lisse finishes wrist and neck. Crush 
sain girdle. 

Fourtn Ficure.—Biscuit color French 
broadcloth over self-tone taffeta. The flaring 
skirt is in eleven gores with two wide insertions 
of self-tone silk Russian braid lace above hem. 
The Eton coat has single-piece back and single- 
breasted fronts with vestees of burnt orange 
velvet embroidered in gold threads in several 
shades over front of the silk braid lace. Collar 
and guirland insertions over shoulders and sleeve 
top also of the braid lace, and a deep ruffle of 
point appliqué lace falls from the wide strap 
cuff which is of the velvet stitched in gold thread. 
Velvet girdle in folds, with green gold buckle 
at front. 

Firtn Ficure.—Interior gown in Princess 
effect, of ring-dotted cream Brussels net, com- 
bined with repoussé lace and antique Chinese 
embroidery on deep cream satin, over pale am-~ 





ber taffeta veiled with chiffon. The fronts are 
loose with panel borders continued from the 
revers and bertha yoke. Accordion-plaited 
front which falls from a lace yoke that continues 
as neck finishmAt back is an accordion- 
plaited watteau. The sleeves are in wing end 
flounce effect below a deep cap. The repoussé 
lace is used for inside yoke, full front, sleeve 
caps and sleeves. The bertha yoke, revers 
and panels are of the Chinese embroidery. 
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Lert Ficure.—Evening gown of white 
crépe de chine, combined with Renaissance lace 
over soft finish white taffeta. The foundation 
is in five gores, finished with a lace-edged bias 
ruffle over which falls a deep flounce of accor- 
dion-plaited white chiffon, continued from sides 
of the front gore, which is veiled with chiffon. 
In the skirt of crépe de chine and lace, the front 
panel is almost entirely of the lace. Each of 
the three tunic flounces has lace at border, 
with a leaf design at corners, a tiny frill of real 
Valenciennes outlining edges. The waist opens 
at back, the lace, with chiffon beneath finishing 
neck, and forming arm straps. Below the lace 
the material is slightly fulled, with larger lace 
designs inserted on either side of the front to 
waistline. 

Mippte Ficure.—Afternoon gown of biscuit 
color French broadcloth, over the same cclor 
taffeta. The foundation is finished by a plait- 
ing. The skirt is circular, flaring below hips, 
and has a graduated circular flounce headed 
and bordered with tan velvet bands, and braided 
in design with self-tone silk soutache. The 
coat has attached skirts in panels at front and 
back outlined by rever bands of the velvet, and 
piped in diagonal lines, with simulated button 
holes and velvet buttons above. The vest front 
cuffs and high girdle are braided in design, and 
the upper part of coat is in panel effect, with 
rever plaits of velvet, broad over shoulders. 
Piping and buttons trim diagonally and velvet 
bands trim from under the lengthwise pin tucks 
on sleeves. Deep tan velvet picture hat trimmed 
with champagne color ostrich plumes. 

Ricut Ficure.—Calling costume of sage 
green chiffon velvet over self-tone taffeta. The 
skirt is in thirteen gores, with medallions of 
white moiré astrakhan, embroidered in gold 
and black, inset on alternate gores. The coat 
is in three wide box plaits at back and front, 
fastens with a burnished gold buckle. The 
embroidered fur medallions are inserted at 
lower part of each box plait and the shoulder 
collar is ermine. High shaped cuffs of the er- 
mine finish sleeves. 
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Lert Ficure.—Interior gown of white 
mousseline de soie, inset with Alengon lace. 
The collar is spangled with tiny silver spangles 
and trimmed with ornaments of mother-of- 


pearl. The stole ends falling from the collar 
are of Alengon lace. Belt of Nile green panne 
velvet. 


Mippie Ficure.—Reception gown of pale 
gray velour figured with flowers in very pale 
colors. Large collar and cuffs of Venetian 
lace, trimmed with pearl tassels. The skirt, 
bodice and sleeve are all box-plaited, but not 
stitched flat. 

Ricut Ficure.—Interior gown of white 
crépe de chine embroidered in very pale green 
leaves and stems and appl quéd roses of pale 
pink chiffon with gold centres. Large collar 
and cuffs of Alencon lace embroidered and triti- 
med with pink fuchias in chiffon. The sash 
that holds the loose front is of pale pink silk 
muslin with ends of Alengon lace. The gown 
is princess with loose part of silk muslin. 
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Urrer Levt.—Evening dress slipper of 
patent leather, with cut steel buckle and large 
ribbon bow. 

Lower Lerr.—Patent leather street shoe 
with dull kid top, military heel and extension 
sole. 

Mippie¢—New black Russian calf Oxford, 
with extension sole and military heel. Punch- 
ing on vamp tips, and back. For street wear. 

Urrer Ricut.—Patent leather dress Oxfor’ 
with high boxwood heel. 

Lower Ricur.—Patent leather dress s!ic¢ 


with Louis Quinze heel and dull kid top. 
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DIED 


Otis —On Mon., 14 Dec , 1923, of pneumonia 
at the Hotel Buckingham, F.ank Alleyne, son 
of the Jate James and Martha Church Otis, 
in the 62d year of his age. 


ENGAGED 


Burton-Lee.— Miss Katherine Burton, daugh- 
ter of General George H. Burton, U, S. A., to 
Lieutenant George Mason Lee, son of General 
Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia. 

Chew-Todd —Miss Katherine Alexander 
Chew, daughter of Mr. Phineas Chew, of South 
Orange, N. J., to Mr. Robert E. Todd, son of 
Mr. J. Kennedy Todd, of New York. 

Hamilton-Leggett.—Miss Florence Burton 
Hamilton, daughter of the Rev. Dr. B. F. Ham- 
ilton, of Roxbury Mass., to Mr. John Dwight 
Leggett, of New York. 

-Benedict.— Miss Urling Harper, 
daughter of Mr. J. Henry Harper, to Mr. Le 
Grand Lockwood Benedict, Jr. 

Tremaine-Brewster.—Miss Mary Tremaine 
of Albany to Mr. Benjamin S. Brewster of 
New York. 

Wood-Bell.—Miss Gertrude M. Wood, 
daughter of Mr. Henry Duncan Wood, to Mr. 
Edward Bell. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Beroldingen-Stone.—Count Alexander Ber- 
oldingen and Miss Margot Stone, daughter of 
Mr. Joseph F. Stone, will be married on 3 Feb. 
in the Church of the Incarnation. 

Eustis-Crosby.—Mr. James Biddle Eustis and 
Miss Nina Floyd Crosby, daughter of Mr. Wal- 
ter Floyd Crosby, will be married on_11 Jan. 
in St. Stephen's Church, Colorado Springs. 

Haight-Coppell.—Mr. Louis Haight and Miss 
Florence Coppell, daughter of the late George 
Coppell, will be married on 2 Feb. in Grace 
Church. 

Hagner-Lawrence.—Mr. Randall Hagner 
and Miss Anna Rice Lawrence, daughter of 
Mr. Augustine N. Lawrence will be mar- 
ried on 30 Dec. at the residence of the bride's 
parents. 


WEDDINGS 


Childs-Patterson. — Mr. Harris Robbins 
Childs and Miss Eleanor Stuart Patterson, 
daughter of Judge Edward Patterson, were 
married on Tue., 15 Dec., in the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest. 

Sicard-Ireland.—Dr. Montgomery Sicard 
and Miss Adelia Avena Ireland, daughter of 
Mr, John D. Ireland, were married on Tue., 22 
Dec., at the residence of the bride’s parents. 
Maid of honor: Miss Elizabeth Ireland. 
Bridesmaids: Miss Josephine Bulkley, Miss 
Marie Augusta Lahens, Miss Marie Seymour 
Eddy, and Miss Ella Hunting Howell. Best 
man: Dr. Walter Elmer. Ushers: Mr. Augus- 
tus Floyd Ireland, Mr. Albert Woodruff, Mr. 
Theodore Humphrey, Dr. Alfred T. Osgood, 
Dr. J. Bayard Clack, and Dr. Henry Kenyon. 
The bride's attendants carried baskets of holly 
and mistletoe instead of bouquets and were 
gowned in white chiffon and lace. 


RECEPTIONS 


Benedict.—A reception was given by Mrs. 
Le Grand Benedict, for her daughter, Miss 
Margaret Benedict, on Mon., 21 Dec. 

Lawrence.—A reception was given by Mr. 
Frederick Newbold Lawrence, for his grand- 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Lawrence Howland 
on Mon., 21 Dec. 


MUSICALES 


Kip.—A musicale will be given by Mr. and 
Mrs, Henry Spies Kip, at Sherry’s, on 12 Jan. 
Mr. Gilibert will sing and Miss Martina 
Johnson will be heard on the violin. 

Wilson.—A musicale will be given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Orme Wilson, on 17 Jan. 


DINNERS 
Cassini—The Russian Ambassador and 


Countess Marguerite Cassini gave a dinner for 






the British Ambassador Sir Henry Mortimer 
Durand and Lady Durand on 22 Dec. 

Roosevelt.—The first official dinner of the 
season was given by President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt at the White House, Washington, D. C., 
on Thu., 17 Dec. The table, in the form of a 
half circle, was decorated with Lawson pinks, 
and bride roses in tall silver vases. 


DIPLOMATIC INTIMATIONS 


American Embassy.—The American Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg, now occupies the Luchee 
terney palace overlooking the Neva, instead 
of that on the English Quay, where it has been 
domiciled so long. The latter palace has been 
sold to the Grand Duke André Vladimiro- 
vitch. 

Diplomatic Appointments.—The following 
appointments as Consuls have been confirmed 
by the Senate: Thomas J. Cummins, New York, 
at Puerto Cabello, Venezuela; Leo Bargholze, 
New York, at Three Rivers, Quebec, Canada, 
Martin R. Sackett, New York, at Prescott, 
Ontario, Canada; Edward K. J. Sullivan, New 
York, at Erzeroum, Turkey; David F. Wilbur, 
New York, at Barbadoes, W. I.; William H. 
Webster, New York, at Niagara Falls, Ontario; 
Dean H. Wood, New York. at Ceiba, Hon- 
duras; Francis B. Keene, Wisconsin, at Flor- 
ence, Italy; James A. Le Roy, Michigan, at 
Durango, Mexico, Clair A. Orr, Illinois, at 
Tarranquilla, Colombia; Julian Potter, New 
York, at Nassau, N. P., Bahamas; William P. 
Smyth, Missouri, at Tunstall, England; Wil- 
liam Harrison Bradley, Illinois, at Manchester, 
England; Harlan W Brush, New York, at 
Milan, Italy; Theodore J. Bluthord, Illinois, 
at Bremen, Germany; Robert Woods Bliss. 
New York, at Venice, Italy; and Louis H. 
Ayme, Illinois, at Para Brazil. 

John W. Riddle, Minnesota, agent and Con- 
sul General at Cairo. Egypt. 

Consuls General—Herman R. Dietrich 
Missouri, at Guayaquil, Ecuador; William 
H. Holloway, Indiana, at Halifax, N. S., and 
William K. Rublee, Wisconsin, at Vienna, 
Austria. 

United States Embassy.—It is rumored that 
the house of the late Duke of Richmond in Bel- 
grave Square, London, will be purchased for 
the United States Embassy. 








Notge.—Abbreviations in list below: C = Carnegie 
Hall. L=Lyceum Theatre. M= Mendelssohn Hall. 
S = Sherry's.U = CooperUnion. W = Waldorf-Astoria. 


American Symphony Orchestra.—12 Jan., L. 

Aus der Ohe Song Recital.—4 Jan., West End 
Theatre. 

Bagby.— Musical Mornings, 28 Dec., W. 

Bispham.—Song Recital, 6 Jan., M. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—14, 16 Jan., C. 

Dannreuther String Quartet.—12 Jan., C. 

Franko.—Old Music, 12 Jan.,2 Feb.,8 MarL 

Jewell.—Song Recital, 28 Jan., W. 

Kaltenborn Quartet.—Concert, 28 Jan., M. 

Kneisel Quartet.—s Jan., M. 

Mannes Quartet.—9 Feb., M. 

New York Symphony Orchestra.—3 Jan., C. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra.—g Jan.,C 

Oratorio Society.—29 Dec., C. 

Oratorio Seciety.—30 Dec., C. 

People’s Symphony Concert.—19 Jan., U. 

Philharmonic Society.—18 Dec., C. 

Philharmonic Society.—19 Dec., C. 

Russian Symphony Society.—7 Jan., U 

Symphony for Young People.—g Jan.,C. 

Thibaud Violin Recital.—26 Dec., M. 

Trio Club.—Chamber Music, 10 Feb., C. 

Westchester Philharmonic Society.—Concerts 
12 Jan., 15 Feb., 5 Apr. New Rochelle Thea- 
tre. 

Wetzler Symphony Concert.—23 Jan.,C. 

Dannreuther Quartet—The second of a 
series of three concerts of classical chamber 
music will be given by the Dannreuther Quartet 
in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, on Tue., 
evening, 12 Jan. Program: 


Quartette, op. 30, in E flat minor. . Tschaikowsky 

Sonata, op. in A major, for violoncello 

and pianoforte Recnbbe6s eds tosage gen Beethoven 
Quintette, op. 5, in B flat major, for piano- 
forte, two violins, viola and violon- 

Ft i ee eee Sgambati 
Mr. George Falkenstein, Pianoforte. 





Humperdinck.—It is announced that Hum- 
perdinck has finished a new opera Les Demoi- 
selles de Saint Cyr. 

Oratorio Society.—The two regular perform- 
ances of The Messiah by the Oratorio Society 
will be given on the afternoon of 29 Dec. and 
evening of 30 Dec. The soloists: Lillian 
Blauvelt, Janet Spencer, George Hamlin, and 
David Bispham. 

Powell.—Miss Maud Powell will make her 
re-appearance in New York with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, in Carnegie Hall, on 8 and 9 
Jan. She will introduce a new concerto for a 
violin and orchestra by Arensky. 

Russian Symphony Society.—Six concerts 
of Russian music will be given by the Russian 
Symphony Society in Cooper Union Auditorium 
on Thu. evenings, 7 Jan., 11 Feb., 3 Mch., 31 
Mch., 14 Apr., and 5 May. Modest Al- 
tschuler a graduate of the Imperial Moscow 
Conservatory, will conduct, The programme 
of the first concert includes the overture to 
Glinka’s Ruslan and Ludmilla Rimsky Korsa- 
koff’s Scheherazade, a baritone aria from 
Borodin’s Prince Igor, besides minor numbers 
for string orchestra by Ippolitoff Ivanon and 
Napravik. The season’s repertoire will in- 
clude Glazunoff’s fantaise. The Sea; Tschai- 
kowsky’s overture, The Tempest; symphonies 
by Borodin, Tschaikowsky, Taneyeff, and Kal- 
innikoff; Musorgski’s Night on the Bald Mount; 
Rachmaninoff’s fantasie, The Cliff, and varia- 
tions on an original theme by Arensky. 

Strauss —It is rumored that Richard Strauss 
is working on a one-act opera, for which Ernest 
von Wolzogan has written the text. 

Symphony Concerts for Young People —The 
third of this season’s series of Symphony Con- 
certs for Young Peopie will be given at Car- 
negie Hall on Sat. afternoons,g Jan. Program: 


Hy tener a +g # (1770 1827)......Beethoven 
Lieder (1706-1828). ..... . 22. ceccccecees Schubert 
SOP. ccc cccccvccssecccccsccccvccces Beethoven 
Lieder... .. Schubert 
Turkish March, ‘from the Ruin of Athens.. 
Beethov2n 


Thibaud.—A second violin recital will be 


given by Jacques Thibaud on Sat., 26 Dec., in 
Mendelssohn Hall. Programme: 

Sonate No. 3, C minor.......... -. sseesoes Grieg 
Mr. Thibaud and Miss Cottlow. 
Romanze, F minor.................+:: Beethoven 

Menuett, G minor (from the Haffner Music). 

Mozart 

MIB. 0 oc ccccseseccocccccssccescccccoccceces Bach 
‘Mr, Thibaud. 

Piano Soli— 

Etude, G minor, Op. 7......cseeee-+e Zarembski 

BOTCORSS, OP. F7- «0c ccccescccccccceceees Chopin 

Scherzo, C sharp minor, op. 37 .........- Chopin 
Miss Cottlow. 

MEBPORETES occ ccccccccsoscecssoceccons Saint-Saens 

BOTCOUES occ ccccccccccccccscceccccccs sees Faure 

BOS GRIN. oui Sacticteccccdccevecoes Wieniawski 


Mr, Thibaud. 


Verdi’s Othello.—This opera is to be sung 
in English for the first time in New York during 
the present five weeks’ grand opera season at 
the West End Theatre. It has had a place in 
the Grau Metropolitan repertoire three differ- 
ent seasons since it was written in 1886, but has 
seldom been given outside New York. Francis 
Hueffer, the London Times critic, who trans- 
lated the Italian libretto, into English has been 
careful to preserve the Shakesperian text as far 
as possible. 





EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New York. Lenox Library. Color plates oub- 
lished by the Arunael Society, Japanese prints and 
etchings and lithographs by thelate Camille Pis- 
sarro, 

Astor Library. Exhibition of Applied Art. 

Ochme's Gallery. Exhibition of works by the 
German artist, Franz von Lenbach. 

Noe's Gallery. Water colors by Mr. Walter L. 


Palmer. Until 31 Dec. 
Columbia University Library, Room 307. Exhi- 
bition of examples of book-bindings. During Dec. 


New York Co-operative Society’s Gallery. Draw- 
ings by Mr. C, Allen Gilbert. Until 31 Dec. 

The Book Shop. Drawings by Miss Blanche 
Ostertag and Mr. John Cecil C.ay. 

O'Brien's Gallery. Oil and water-color drawings 
by Mr. Arthur T. Keller. Until 31 Dec. 

National Arts Club. Exhibicion of sketches for 
sculpture to be shown at the Louisiana Purchase 
— by the National Sculpture Society, Un- 
til 31 D 

Facedier’s Gallery Early English colored mez- 
zocinis and engravings of fair women. 













Brooklyn. Pratt Institute. Paintings, illustra. 


tions and drawings by Frank V. Dumond. Until 
31 Dec. 
Pittsburg. Carnegie Institute. Eighth an- 


nual exhibition of oil paintings, consisting of works 
by American artists, Until 1 Jan. 

Carnegie Institute. Works by International So- 
Pa of Painters, Sculptors and Gravers. Until 1 
an, 


neha. Rosenbach's Gallery. Second 
annual exhibition of the American Art Society of 
Philadelphia. 


Washington. Congressional Library. Engrav- 
ings and a s of paintings in the Louvre and 
Luxembour, eries, and a collection of minia- 
tures, illum aeted “eR y etc., from old manu- 
scripts loaned by Mrs. J. F. Richardson. 

Worcester. Art Aba Winter exhibition 
of paintings. 


EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


New York. Fine Arts Building. National 
Academy of Design's seventy-ninth annual exhi- 
bition of oil paintings and sculpture. 2 to 30 jan. 
1904. 

Fishel, Adler and Schwartz's Gallery. Portraits 
and landscapes by Mr. Wm, Funk. 4to 18 Jan, 

Salmagundi Club. Exhibition of recent works 
by Messrs, Charles F, Neagele and George H. Me- 
Cord, From 8 Jan, 

Knoedler’s Galleries. Fifth Annual Exhibition of 
the American Society of Miniature Painters, 23 
Jan. to6 Feb. Exhibits received only on 16 Jan. 

Fine Arts Building. Eighteenth annual exhibi- 
tion of the Architectural League of New York. 14 
Feb, to 12 Mch, 

Boston. Art Club. 
oil paintings and sculpture. 

Boston Water Color Club. 
26 Feb. to 12 Mch. 

Chicago. Art Institute. Annual exhibition of 
the Western Society of Artists and Photographic 
Salon, 29 Dec. to 24 Jan. 

Art Institute. Annual exhibition of the artists 
of Chicago and vicinity. 28 Jan. to 28 Feb. 

Erie, Art Club. Oil paintings by American 
artists, 12 Feb. to 13 Mch. 

Philadelphia. Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. Seventy-third annual exhibition of oil, sculp- 
ture and miniatures, 25 Jan. to 5 Mch, Exhibits 
collected in New York on 4, 5 and 6 Jan, 


Sixty-ninth exhibition of 
1 Jan. to 31 Jan. 
Annual exhibition. 


GOSSIP 


CONCERNING EXHIBITIONS 


He winter season of art exhibitions at 

New York clubs was inaugurated 

this month by shows at the Lotos, 

Union League, and Salmagundi Clubs. The 
exhibition at the Lotos Club consisted of thirty 
paintings by the Jate Homer D. Martin, which 
were loaned by private collectors and a few 
dealers. As this artist is considered by most 
critics to be the greatest American landscape 
painter of the past century, any exhibition of 
his works is worth studying, but when the 
pictures, as at this show, comprise many of his 
best paintings, it is an event of especial import- 
ance. Some of the paintings have been seen at 
other loan exhibitions in recent years, but others 
have seldom been shown outside their owner's 
galleries. Among the works are: Westchester 
Hills; Old Bridge in Normandy; Road to 
Rouen; Old Church in Normandy; Coast near 
Newport; Adirondack Scenery, and Evening. 

At the Union League C-ub were shown 
forty-five landscapes by American artists, from 
Mr. W. T. Even’s collection Among them 
were two by Homer Martin, a Newport Scene, 
and The Mussel Gatherers, and works by 
Winslow Homer, Wyant, George Inness, 
Blakelock, Bunce, Dessar, La Farge, Minor, 
Murphy, Ranger, Bogert, Dewey, Hunt and 
Geo: ge Inness, Jr. 

Nearly one hundred and fifty water colors 
made up the exhibition at the Salmagundi 
Club, which is an annual show of works by 
members. The display included examples by 
almost all the well-known artist members of 
the club. Among them are: The Lonely 
Shore, by Parker Mann; Moqui Children, by 
E. Irving Couse; Starlight Night, by Frank 
Russell Green; Autumn by the Sea, by Henry 
B. Snell; Heloise, by Matthias Sandar; Twi- 


FOR SALE 


Two white male Angora cats, registered, 
pedigreed stock. Fine coats. House broke, 
and gentle pets. $40.00 and $50.00 each. 


MRS. H. J. CUMMINGS, 


1201 North Grand Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
fF OBINSO N 
pesenes — g te et 


HANGERS. Mine W och i. N.Y. Telephone 4832 Riverside. 















































































































































































































































light, Coast of Cornwall, by W. J. Whittemore; 
and Autumn, by Walter Shirlaw. 

On Friday of last week the exhibition of 
sketches for sculpture to be shown at the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition by the National 
Sculpture Society was opened at the National 
Arts Club in New York. The collection will 
remain on view throughout the rest of this 
month, and on 17 Dec., Talks on Recent 
Impressions of Historic Monuments Abroad, 
by Ivir. Frederick S. Lamb, and Pre-Historic 
Ruins of the Southwest, by the Hon. L. Brad- 
ford Prince, ex-Governor of New Mexico, were 
given at the club house. 

Several innovations are to be introduced at 
this winter’s annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, which opens the first cf 
January. Instead of the usual evening recep- 
tion, it has been decided to open the exhibition 
by an afternoon reception on Varnishing Day, 
to which the Stage, Art and Society will be 
invited as at the Paris Salon. The other new 
feature is that for the first time the Paris Society 
of American Painters, has formed a committee 
to select and forward to the exhibition represen- 
tative pictures by artists living abroad. Among 
those whose pictures will be shown are: Messrs. 
William T. Dannat, Frederick A. Bridgman, 
Julius Stewart, Walter MacEwen, Gari Mel- 
chers, Seymour Thomas, H. S. Bisbing, Eugene 
Vail, Humphreys Johnston, Walter Gay, and 
the late Edwin Lord Weeks. The hanging 
committee for the exhibition will be composed of 
Messrs. Henry O. Walker, Douglass Volk, 
and Ben Foster. The jury of selection is as 
follows: Academicians—E. Wood Perry, Horace 
Wolcott Robbins, Walter Shirlaw, Aaron D. 
Shattuck, R. M. Shurtleff, George H. Smillie, 
and James D. Smillie. Associates—C, Warren 
Eaton, and Henry A. Ferguson. 

The nineteenth annual exhibition of The 
Architectural League of New York will be 
opened to the public at the American Fine 
Arts Society building in West 57th Street, on 
14 February, at 12 M., and will continue until 
§ March. It will consist of architectural draw- 
ings in plan, elevation, section, perspective and 
detail; drawings of decorative works, cartoons 
in stained glass, models of work executed or 
proposed; work in stone, wood, bronze, wrought 
iron, mosaic, glass and leather, and sketches 
and paintings of decorative subjects. All ex- 
hibits must be delivered at the galleries on 2 or 
3 February and, while drawings must be 
framed or mounted, the omission of glass is 
requested. On 3 February the jury of selection 
made up of Messrs. Karl Bitter, Edwin H. 
Blashfield, Bryson Burroughs, Arnold W. 
Brunner, John M. Carrére, Kenyon Cox, 
Daniel C. French, Augustus Saint Gaudens, 
John La Farge, Charles F. McKim, George 
B. Post and D. Everett Waid, will meet on the 
afternoon of 12 February, there will be a press 
view and on the evening of 13 February the 
League will hold a reception and private view. 

In the annual competition all drawings must 
be delivered without glass or frame at the rooms 
of the Architectural League, on or before 1 Feb., 
and awards of prizes will be made at the annual 
dinner to take place on the evening of 12 Feb. 
There will be gold and silver medals for designs 
for a recreation pier for an American seaport of 
the first class, open to residents of the United 
States under thirty years of age; the President's 
prize, consisting of a bronze medal for the best 
design for a stained glass window, representing 
the Annunciation, open to members of the 
Architectural League only, and the Henry O. 
Avery prize of $50, for the best design for an 
electrolier suitable for 2 newell post in the hall 
of a public library. The competitions will be 
held under the general rules governing com- 
petitions, and will be conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Competitions and Awards. consisting 
of Messrs. J. Langdon Schroeder, Kenyon Cox 
and Herbert Adams. 

Among the paintings shown at the winter 
exhibition of the Worcester Art Museum are: 
Children of Farm Going to School, by A. Neu- 
huys; Portrait of Jenny Lind, by Pendleton; 
Portrait of Kaiser William I., by P. Bulow; 
Iris Lunaire, by Alex. Harrison; Portrait of 
Mrs. Lydia Williams, by Gilbert Stuart; 
Portrait of Mr. Hamond, by George Romney; 
Street in Dieppe, by Fritz Thaulow; Portrait of 
Sir T. Ramsey, by Sir Henry Raeburn; Grain 
Stacks Afire, by Jules Breton; High Sea, by 
Winslow Homer; Departure of Fishing Boats, 
by H. W. Mesdag, and Moonrise, by Charles 
W. Eaton. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


Mr. Thomas E. Waggaman has given to the 
Catholic University of America his collection 
of oil and water color paintings, ceramics, etc. 
While not large the collection makes up in 
quality what it may lack in quantity, being 
considered one of the finest of the lesser private 
collections in this country and equal to any in 
its examples of Dutch water colors. 

At a recent sale of jewels held at Christie's 
in London, and attended by many people of the 
smart world, a rope of 198 matched pearls 
brought $32,500; a triple row pearl necklace of 
153 gems with a bar snap of brilliants, $32,500; 
a pearl rope of 136 gems, $5,250; a sapphire, 
and brilliant tiara and brooches, $3,900 and a 
collet necklace of 43 large brilliants and single 
brilliant snap, $7,500. 

On 10 December the third part of the Howard 
T. Goodwin library, consisting of 226 lots, was 
sold at auction in Philadelphia and realized 
nearly $9,000. Two volumes of the Pickwick 
Papers brought $1,300; Mrs. Browning's Son- 
nets from the Portuguese, $525 and Fitzgerald's 
translation of the Rubaiyat, $425. Among the 
publications of the Grolier Club, the Decree 
of Star Chamber, 1884, brought $31; the Ru- 
baiyat, 1885, $72.50 Knickerbocker’s New 
York, 2 vols., 1886, $70, and Philobiblon, three 
volumes, 1889, $54. 

It is reported that Mr. Walter Russell, 
known especially as a painter of children’s 
portraits, has bought a piece of land 100x100 
feet on the north side of 67th Street, between 
Columbus Avenue and Central Park West, 
New York City, for the purpose of erecting a 
new studio building to cost about $375,000. 
In this block there are already two large studio 
buildings and the street is fast becoming an 
artists’ centre. 

In connection with Mr. Wm. Heinemann, of 
London, Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have 
published a comprehensive volume on the work 
of John S. Sargent, R.A., containing sixty-two 
plates of paintings and sketches, four repro- 
ductions of drawings in black and white, and an 
introductory note by Mrs. Alice Meynell. The 
book is royal folio, in decorated cloth with gilt 
top. 

The American Connoisseur, edited by Mr. 
Charles de Kay, is a new art monthly, which is 
soon to make its appearance, though no date 
has yet been set for the first issue. 

The new memorial hall of the Rhode Island 
School of Design was formally dedicated on 
1 Dec., the principal address being delivered 
by Dr. Denman W. Ross, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. . 

In the John Sartain public school at Phila- 
delphia, there will be the following mural paint- 
ings: The Early Age of Astronomy, by Kather- 
ine Schmidt; The Early Age of Music, by Nancy 
Ferguson; The Early Age of Teaching, by 
Alice Bouer, and The Early Age of Diplomacy, 
by Elizabeth Burton. 

Some idea of the value of the late Phil May’s 
work may be had from a recent sale at Sydney, 
Australia, where sixty-six original drawings 
brought $6,150, an average of somewhat over 
$93 apiece. 

Among the most recent works of Mr. Carroll 
Beckwith, of New York, are portraits of Colonel 
Q. T. Mills, of West Point, Colonel Larnard, 
also of the Military Academy; Miss Lillian 
Spencer and Miss Julia Worthington. Mr. 
Harry Watrous is at work on a composition 
containing twenty figures, which will be shown 
at the National Academy show in Jan. Mr. 
Wm. V. Birney, is painting a canvas called A 
Friendly Game of Cards, also for the Academy 
exhibition. By Mr. C. T. Chapman, there will 
probably be shown Bass Rock and Bass Rock 
on a Stormy Day, and by Mr. Louis Loeb, 
Nymph, Byblis, and A Souvenir of the Adiron- 
dacks. 

Mr. George G. Barnard’s heroic statue 
called The Hewer, intended as the central figure 
for a fountain to be erected at Cairo, Ill., has 
recently been cast. It represents a man of 
the Stone Age at work and has been highly 
praised by many sculptors and artists. 

It is said that Alabama’s exhibit of statuary 
to the St. Louis Exposition, typical of the min- 
eral resources of the state, will be a statue_of 
Vulcan, fifty feet in hight. Mr. G. Morelli 
is the sculptor who has the work in charge. 
Next to Bartholdi’s Liberty Statue in New York 
Bay this will be the largest statue in the world. 

The Duchess of Argyll, Princess Louise of 





England, is to model an heroic statue in bronze 
in memory of the Colonial soldiers in the Trans- 
vaal war for Westminster Abbey. Princess 
Louise now has a statue of her mother Queen 
Victoria, in the Kensington Gardens and her 
works in painting have been shown at many 
exhibitions in England. 

A number of interesting portraits were sold at 
Christie’s in London, on 12 Dec., and realized 
good prices. Miss Barbara Murchinson, by 
Sir Henry Raeburn, was bought by Mr. 
Colnaghi, the dealer, for $4,985.50; Lord Fred- 
erick Campbell, brother of the fifth Duke of 
Argyll, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, was bought 
by Mr. Billings, for $3,400; a portrait of Marie 
de Guise, by Sir A. Moore, went to Mr, Col- 
naghi, for $1,995, and a portrait of Lady Ham- 
ilton, by G. Romney, was bid in by Messrs. 
Dowdeswell, for $1,365. 

Among some of the paintings sold at the 
recent sale of the Hennebery Gallery, in Munich 
the Ghetto, by Ludwig Knaus, brought $8,500; 
the Piazza d°’Erbe, in Verona, by Menzel, 
$16,750; Night, by Bochlin, $6,500; Ruined 
Castle, also by Bocklin, $6,500, and Paradise 
Lost, by Franz Stuck, $2,375. 

Mrs. John T. Gardner has lately received 
from Europe, for her museum, in the Fenway, 
Boston, an ancient Roman altar, two gates of 
the ninth century, a small collection of paintings 
by Ziem, and a number of beautiful Persian 
rugs. 

PARSIFAL 


LECTURE RECITAL BY KREHBIEL 


He profound interest excited by the 
forthcoming production of Wagner’s 
opera Parsifal has rarely, if ever, been 

equalled by any musical event in our generation. 
Controversies both material and religious have 
arisen, as to whether it should be presented on 
any stage other than that at Bayreuth, and be- 
cause of objections made to the supposed al- 
legory. 

Lectures without number have been given 
throughout the United States, but probably none 
more scholarly and erudite than that of Mr. 
H. E. Krehbiel at Aeolian Hall last Friday 
evening. Musical illustrations and excerpts 
were given on the great Aeolian pipe organ, each 
selection having been specially arranged for 
this occasion by Mr. Alfred Hertz, who is 
to conduct the performance of Parsifal at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Mr. Krehbiel began with a lucid outline of 
the story, and proceeded to the more interesting 
work of tracing each suggestion and symbol 
back to its original source, or as nearly as pos- 
sible, many of these being lost in the mists of 
early history. 

The lecturer contends that this legend is 
found in the folk-lore or the mythology of ail 
places and peoples. 

Amfortas, the powerless one, is the symbol 
of humanity and its suffering. Parsifal, the 
renunciation of desire, prompted by compassicn. 
Kundry, he described as a prototype of many 
manifestations; Herodias endeavoring to efface 
her impurity by the agency of the grail, the 
symbol of purity, as the female Ahasuerus, 
and in almost numberless other impersonations. 

The lance, symbol of hatred, we find in 
stories of King Arthur and his Round Table; 
the dolorous stroke is introduced for a beau- 
tiful symbolical purpose, the ethical idea being 
redemption by suffering. 

The grail itself has not always been a cup, 
but sometimes a dish, and offers, in many 
religions and philosophies, sustenance both ma- 
terial and spiritual. 

Sympathy and pity for everything, animate 
or inanimate, strike the fundamental note, 
which is no more Christian than Buddhist, 
and is no more Buddhist than universal. 
Parsifal is the hero of hundreds of folk-tales, 
told over and over again, ever since the earliest 
dawn of the Aryan race. 

After his singularly interesting exposition of 
the drama, the prelude to the first act was 
played by Mr. Frank Taft, upon the great 
pipe organ, a noble instrument that responds 
marvelously well to the requirements of so 
exacting a subject. 

This organ is very large and complete, placed 
on either side the stage and in the foyer at the 
rear of the balcony. In addition, there is a 
set of softly intoned cathedral bells, which were 
used with solemnity in the music of the im- 
pressive ceremonies at Montsalvat. 


Twelve tone pictures from Parsifal have been 
arranged for the Aeolian pipe organ by Mr. 
Hertz, including all the great climaxes, themes, 
and motifs of the music drama as well as the 
dramatic incidents. It is to be regretted that 
the restriction of time allowed the presentaton 
of but six of these excerpts. 

The religious splendor of the music in the pre- 
lude is in truth awe-inspiring, the opening motif 
Love, a very marvel of exquisite beauty and 
spiritual significance. It is repeated again and 
again in different harmonies by angel voices. 
The following theme is no less beautiful and 
written in the Amen formula, even now played 
in the Dresden Court Church. It is a symbol! 
of the Holy Grail itself, a sign of aspiration and 
rises continually from below to the hights, in 
harmonized progression until at last ‘it seems 
to descend like a benediction from the dome 
of a huge cathedral in faint angelic whispers. 
Faith, the third motif, answers from the dim- 
mest hights and is made emphatic by repetition. 
The music is vigorous and gains in voice by the 
use of keys that are far remote. 

The second tone picture is in reality the fifth 
of the series and is concerned with the entry 
into the castle of the Grail. In this excerpt 
especially the magnificent interpretation ren- 
dered on the organ is deserving of the highest 
praise; the resources of the instrument seem 
practically endless, and the arrangement of 
the music is such that each orchestral detail 
is clear and significant. 

A most impressive effect is produced in the 
operatic performance by the representation of 
three choirs, singing antiphonally, while the 
chimes are softly intoning their call to devotions, 
these three choirs being respectively composed 
of knights, youths and boys, the boys singing 
from far up in the dome of the cathedral 

The enchanting music of the flower maidens 
was presented in the third tone picture of the 
lecture which is the eighth of the Hertz series. 
The movement is that of a slow waltz which 
has scarcely an equal in tender beauty. Solo 
voices soar above with sustained notes and 
dainty little triplets make an indescribably 
wheedling, alluring effect. This is one of the 
most fascinating themes Wagner has ever 
written, purling along with blandishing melody 
and a beckoning figure which gratifies the senses 
by its warmth of expression. 

The prelude to act 11 made a short but inter- 
esting digression from the action of the drama. 
It is filled with the heaviness of sorrow at 
Montsalvat, the dirge for the death of Titurel 
and short phrases symbolical of Kundry, 
whose typical motif is that of a laugh, begin- 
ning with a crash and sweeping down the ga- 
mut of three octaves. There is also a theme 
of unrest and the disquietude of a guilt that 
urges forward in the search of atonement. 

The Good Friday music given in the third 
tone picture—tenth of the series—is not en- 
tirely unknown in this cofintry having been 
heard at concerts on several occasions. It is 
superlatively and benignly peaceful, in rep- 
resenting Good Friday as the appointed day 
when sorrow shall pass and gladness shall en- 
dure. Tears shed by the repentant have be- 
dewed the fields which now bloom with flowers, 
contentment and happy religious belief find- 
ing expression in the exquisitely peaceful music 
of the closing bars. 

The last excerpt gives the Redemption 
music in the great hall of Montsalvat all the 
motifs and themes of the opera being gathered 
into a whole of transcendent beauty, with a 
mingling of blissful ecstasy and religious scl- 
emnity. 
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will give especial attention to all white 
goods: NAPERY, LINGERIFE, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HOS- 
IERY, HOUSEHOLD LINENRY 
and those articles closely associated with 
the white, e. g., evening footwear, light 
silks, gloves, etc. 


Price, 10 cents a copy 
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PITFALLS OF KINDNESS 


Here is a most pronounced modern tendency toward an awakening to social con- 

I sciousness, philanthropy having begun, in the latter half of the last century, to 

take on attributes not characteristic of it formerly. This impulse to take a 

kindly interest in our neighbor with the object of benefitting him is, as a rule, more 

emotional than intelligent. Charity societies organized on a scientific basis have, through 

appeal to individual intelligence and by invoking the aid of the authorities, succeeded 

in persuading a part of the public that nickel-giving to the street beggar is pernicious. 
The philanthropy education, however, of the majority stops just there. 


As yet, the general intelligence has not grasped the fact that any system or hap- 
hazard of giving that makes the city especially attractive or easy to the shiftless and the 
luckless is a social crime. Purses that may be shut tight to the unofficial street beggar 
are opened to an appeal that tells of 25,000 who are to be given a Christmas dinner. 
How comes it that all these thousands are not able or self-respecting enough to pay 
for their own Christmas dinners? Is it brutal toask such a question at a time of good- 
will and good-cheer? Oh, no. It is sane, intelligent and helpful in the end. Rum 
and laziness will be found to be the reasons why all but the smallest minority of able- 
bodied men and women need to have a Christmas dinner begged for them. The human 
being is naturally averse to working. Thousands of years of providing for the pressing 
needs for food and shelter have not yet fixed, for but a part of the human race, habits 
of industry ; and the tramp, the criminal, the social sponge, the deserting husband and 
father—of whom there are thousands—are so many indications of an attempt to dodge 
the responsibility of personal support. Cheap lodging houses, free soup kitchens, free 
holiday dinners, kind as they may appear, are so many aids to character-wrecking as far 
as able-bodied men and women, and youths and maidens are concerned. The aged, those 
who are ill and children, should always be objects of the tenderest and most generous 
care, but coddling adults, giving them what they do not earn, is not philanthropy—it 
is demoralization, and the sooner the charitable take this lesson to heart, the sooner will 
pauperism—that ugly sore of modern social life—be eliminated. Work is not only an 
inevitable experience of life for the majority, but it is a saving grace for the proper train- 
ing of the individual. To put, as the emotionally philanthropic do, a premium on shift- 
lessness, is to discredit human achievement, of every class, and to encourage the develop- 
ment and propagation of vices that sap individual and national character. Of any 
philanthropy submitted to public consideration, the test should be, does it make for 
self-help, or will it develop the pauper spirit? Gauged by this standard fully fifty per 
cent of current asked for aid for the alleged unfortunate would fall on the latter class. 
Why pauperize with your right hand, and strive with your left by gifts to schools, 
colleges, institutes, to make for self-reliance in the down-trodden ? Into such cross pur- 
poses do emotions unregulated by intelligence, betray one—the gift to soup kitchens 
undoing the effect of the contribution to the training school. 
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FASHIONS IN CARRIAGE COATS 
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“ MISS ATHERTON, 
CYNIC ” 
By Louise M. FIELp 


















































R. Wlmington unfolded his 
napkin and gazed thoughtfully 
at his neighbor. In the three 
months that had passed since 
his return from a scientific ex- 
pedition into Central Asia, he 
had grown very tired of an- 
sweting more or less absurd 
questions about that little- 
known country. He thought 
~ of the débutante he had taken 
in to dinner the night before, 
who had been quite sure he had tried to dis- 
cover either the north or south pole, but was 
rather hazy as to which he had been after. As 
he resigned himself to his fate with asuppressed 
sigh, the girl next him spoke : 

«I may as welltell you, Mr. Wilmington,”’ 
she said, ‘*that I don’t know anything about 
Central Asia, and I fancy you have had ques- 
tions enough asked you lately to last for the 
rest of your natural life, so suppose we agree to 
talk about something else. We've got to talk 
—it’s our duty.”’ 

Wilmington laughed a little. 

‘¢Miss Atherton, you haven't an 
idea how glad I am to drop Central 
Asia! I°d much rather talk about 
New York. You see, all this sort of 
thing is new to me. I didn’t go about 
much before I went away, and things 
have changed a lot in five years, be- 
sides.”” 

«<I hope you are not investigating 
that hardworking individual, the soci- 
ety butterfly? Really, it isn’t worth 
the trouble of dissecting.”” 

«« Aren’t you a little hard on your 
friends?”” Wilmington asked, as he 
helped himself to an olive. 

« That is the most abused word in 
the English language,’’ exclaimed 
Miss Atherton, ‘‘ Everyone talks 
about ‘friends,’ and no one hasany.*” 

«« Don’t you believe in friendship?”’ 
asked Wilmington, seriously. 

*< Do you ?”” she returned. 

«« Thoroughly. I have more than 
one real friend.”’ 

‘«Ah, but you haven't been living 
in New York society! Why, half 
these people here hate each other, and 
the rest—well, I can’t say they're 
devotedly attached. Look at Dick 
Radway, talking to Mabel Rice— 
but, of course he’s living up to his 
reputation.”” 

‘«What do you mean?’’ asked 
Wilmington, puzzled. «* What is Mr. 
Radway’s reputation ?”” 

Miss Atherton smiled. 

«¢Shall I acquaint you with the 
reputations of some of the people at 
this dinner? Then you'll see what I 
mean.”" 

««Do. It must be an interesting study,’’ 
Wilmington answered, privately thinking that 
Miss Atherton would be a most unpleasant 
person to have for an enemy, and not an alto- 
gether agreeable friend. ‘She's a perfect pa- 
trician type, though,’’ he said to himself, 
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glancing at the clear-cut profile and the proud 
poise of the fair head. 

‘Well,’ began Miss Atherton, ‘¢ Dick 
Radway is always spoken of as a ‘jolly good 
fellow.” It’s a fearful thing to live up to. 
Just look how he is laboring! Jimmie Wells, 
opposite us, has the reputation of being the big- 
gest fool in New York. I'm not sure that he 
deserves it, though. There are so many candi- 
dates for the place that it isn’t easy to say who 
ought to haveit. Mabel Rice, between Dick 
and Jimmie, has rather a good time of it. She 
is called a beauty, and all her work is done at 
home. She keeps scales in her room, and when- 
ever she thinks she is growing too fat, she has a 
fit of hysterics She says it’s more thinning 
than massage. May Davis, on Jimmie’s other 
side, is considered by experts one of the finest 
swearers in town. She’s a tremendous success, 













because no one ever knows what she may not 
say next, and they find it interesting.”’ 

‘* Please go on,”” exclaimed Wilmington, as 
Miss Atherton paused. ‘¢ What about the curly- 
head girl in blue ?”’ 


‘*Miss Venable? She knows every coon 









song you ever head of, and dozens more besides. 
She has them all sent to her as soon as they are 
published, and she often spends four or five 
hours a day learning them.”’ 

Wilmington gazed at Miss Venable with awe. 

** Really, I had no idea society entailed such 
labor !"* he said. ‘¢ I foresee that I shall have 
to get up some kind of a reputation. How 
would you advise me to begin ?”” 

«« Well you could go to Newport and drive 
oxen tandem down Bellevue Avenue, or you 
might have an orang-outang trained to act as 
your valet. That would be more difficult, but 
I think it would create something of a sensa- 
tion, and that, of course, is the main thing." 

Wilmington laughed. 

** Thanks,”’ he said. ‘¢ It sounds rather for- 
midable. I hope for your sake that you chose 
an easy reputation.”’ 

«<I can’t say that I exactly chose mine,”’ she 
replied. ‘*I am perfectly willing to tell you 
what they call me, though, and you can judge 
for yourself whether I live up to it.’’ 

She looked at him, a smile on her lips, but 
there was no mirth in the clear gray eyes, as she 
said : 

«« They call me ‘ Miss Atherton, Cynic.’ *’ 

To Wilmington’s great relief, his hostess 
spoke to him at that moment, and the dinner 
finished without his having another 
chance to talk to Miss Atherton. 
When he came out of the dining- 
room with the rest of the men he 
looked about for her, but she was not 
there. 

*«She’s gone on to a dance,”’ his 
hostess explained. 

During the next few weeks Wil- 
mington met Miss Atherton many 
times. He was not at all sure that he 
liked her, but he admired her beauty, 
and found her conversation amusing. 
Then, too, she puzzled him. The 
clear gray eyes often seemed to con- 
tradict her tongue’s sharp speeches. 
Was her cynicism real, he wondered, 
or was it only the mask with whicha 
sensitive spirit protected itself from 
the world? Wilmington felt that, 
belle as Miss Atherton was, she was 
not a happy woman. Altogether, he 
found her an interesting study. 

One afternoon, as he came out of 
Delmonico’s, where he had been 
lunching, he saw her going down the 
avenue just ahead of him. He joined 
her, and they walked on together. 

‘« I suppose the Horse Show is the 
social duty this afternoon?’’ Wil- 
mington said, noticing with approba- 
tion how well his companion walked. 

**Not for me,’ she declared. 
‘¢]'m in for it to-night, and that's 
about all I can stand. I’m going 
now to a little jeweler’s on Sixth 
Avenue to get a pin mended.”” 

They turned down one of the side 
streets and soon reached the shabby 
little shop. As they entered, they 
saw that something unusual had hap- 
pened. 

In the middle of the floor stood the proprie- 
tor, a stout German, holding by the collar a 
boy of about twelve, who was crying bitterly, 
and apparently badly frightened. 

(Continued on page 834) 
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(Continued from page 832) 

‘¢What’s the matter, Mr. Schlaeser?*’ 
asked Miss Atherton. 

‘* Dis pad poy, he was me a pad ten dollar 
pill to gif trying, mees! I haf for a boliceman 
sent. Ach, du leetle schamp !"’ he went on, 
giving the boy a shake, ‘‘you shall to de jail 
zo I” 

: «¢ Why, isn’t this Mrs. O’Reilly’s boy ?”’ 
exclaimed Miss Atherton. ‘‘ Are you sure 
there isn’t some mistake, Mr. Schlaeser ?”* 

«<I didn’t know de bill was bad. Shure an 
me mudder give it ter meter get changed, an— 
an—*’ the boy burst into a fresh flood of tears. 

Miss Atherton looked at him for a moment ; 
then she turned to the enraged jeweler : 

‘« May I see the bill ?”” she said. 

Mr. Schlaeser handed it to her, and she took 
it over to the light, turning her back so that 
only Wilmington saw her slip the counterfeit 
bill into her glove, and replace it by a good 
one. Then she turned again to the jeweler: 
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«¢ IT am sure this is all right,’ she said, qui- 
etly, giving him the good bill. 

He glanced at it, then at her, and opened 
his mouth to speak, but she stopped him with a 
look, repeating : 

‘I am sure that is good. Now, will you 
please mena this pin for me, and send it around 
as soon as possible.”” 

The jeweler released the boy, and took the 
pin with a bewildered air, saying : 

« Ach ja, mees !’’ as Miss Atherton, fol- 
lowed by Wilmington, left the shop. 

They walked a short distance in silence. 
Then Miss Atherton pulled the bill out of her 
glove, and said, with a nervous little laugh : 


«<I must burn this as soon as I get home, or 


I shall be trying to pass it myself.”’ 
Wilmington did not answer her for a mo- 
ment, and when he did, something in his tone 
made her eyes fall and her cheeks burn, though 
all he said was : 
*¢ Miss Atherton, cynic.”” 


















































































SIMPLICITY FOR DEBUTANTE GOWNS—CHIF- 
FON TRIMMING FOR CLOTH—IDEAL 
BRIDGE COSTUME — LINGERIE 
BODICE TRIMMING— 
COIFFURES 


( Ebutante functions 
are making more or 
less social stir these 
December after- 
noons, and begetting 
that interest in fine 
clothes which is to 
grow apace as Janu- 
ary approaches with 
its night-and-day 
whirl. White, forthe maiden introduced, holds 
a first claim, for fashion’s sake as well as foran 
accepted fitness, in which sentiment has its 
part. Pink is second choice in the main, ex- 
cepting, of course, the girls who study only 
their own taste and color becomingness, and 
who carry all before them when they make up 
their minds to red, yellow, blue or green. 

As for the frocks, most of them are cor- 
rectly simple and smart, but others are over- 
elaborated in trimmings and often too gorgeous 
in material, over-expensive for the wearer's 
years and the occasion. It would be difficult 
to discriminate in favor of certain materials and 
certain models when so large a number of frocks 
have been seen and found to be charming and 
appropriate, both in opaque and transparent 
fabrics; but a strong leaning towards those 
that are sheer and vaporous in their ligt tness 
and whiteness, and trimmed with a profusion 
of white tulle ruchings, compels the admission 
that no other frock so ideally represents the 
coming-out day and its significance. 





DEBUTANTE'S GOWNS 


There were several gowns of great charm 
worn of white mousseline, tucked broadly, and 
each tuck edged with either a very narrow 
white silk fringe or lace, or a fringe of narrow 
ribbon. All of these were in excellent taste, 
with bodice carried out in the way having 
match trimmings on neck and sleeves. Gowns 
of white tulle over white silk were simply 
tucked, while others were with skirts whose 
flounces were machine-plaited. These well de- 
served all the admiration they won. Girdles 
high and sashes long were many of the lovely 
Dresden and Pompadour ribbons, which are 
now so much in fashion ; but the girdles, when 
well fitted, were of the bias silks of the same 
order, Fine insettings of lace—real lace—on 
bodice and sleeves, with skirts quite void of 
expensive trimmings, numbered among the 
smartest frocks. By the word expensive, it 
goes without saying that tucks, folds or ruch- 
ings of the same materials were to be excepted, 
and that yard trimmings of any sort were not 
used. There were pretty frocks quite ruined 
by the wearing of too many flowers, or a débu- 
tante’s love for her many jeweled trinkets had 
been too greatly indulged in. An air of 
‘<spoiled child’’ will ruin the loveliest gown 
that ever was put on. If the smartly dressed 

(Continued on page 838) 
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(Continued from page 834) 
girls could all be held up for examples, nothing 
of this kind would ever be found. Where for- 
tunes are not in the millions, all the more rea- 
son to dress simply ; and when they are, they 
should not be placarded on one’s back. 
Mammas receiving and their friends assisting 
contributed their share of smart toilets, and a 
great many of them in exquisite taste and fault- 
lessly made, Silks and cloths represented street 
and carriage dress, with occasional velvet suits. 
Indoor dress was, in general, of crépes, Ninon 
de chine, Eolienneand point de Paris, Flowered 
silks, white and black lace gowns, gray peau 
de soie, louisines, bayaderes, were in white, in 
single colors and in figured combinations. 
Beautiful real laces and jewels enhanced the 
gown-maker’s creations to a charming degree. 


CHIFFON AS TRIMMING 


Colored chiffons and mousselinesin rich mid- 
dle tones have become the novel charm of cloth 
suit trimmings for day wear. If not a French 
frock, surely a fine duplicate of the foreign 
models, to which our makers add an individual 
air of theirown. Asuit of royal blue cloth, 
met a day or two ago, was a pretty example. 
Its skirt was half-way in fullness. A corded 
stitching reached from the knee to belt, while 


the lower part of the skirt was laid in medium 
plaits and well pressed into the correct flaring 
line. A short coat, beautifully fitted, with ap- 
plications of the same cloth as trimming, had 
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on the bottom of its shoulder collar a flounce 
of blue mousseline, finely plaited, while the 
heading was closely shirred for over an inch. 
Side tabs to this coat were edged with the same 
chiffon trimming, while the moderately wide 
cloth sleeves had a deep flounce of the same 
mousseline, shirred and plaited to match. This 
gave a particular softness to this costume and 
intensified the beauty of its blue coloring. A 
Lamballe hat of blue velvet, with a transparent 
brim of blue lace and chiffon to match, had 
three short tips of blue on the left side. A wide 
scarf of black marabout, with muff to match, 
completed this most becoming of street cos- 
tumes. 

Other cloth gowns, to be worn with fur jack- 
ets or coats, have deep shoulder collars of mous- 
seline matching the cloth, and composed en- 
tirely of ruffled shirrings, with a plaited ruffle 
trimming of the same asa bottom finish. These 
are extremely pretty additions with gray and 
fawn shades of cloth. On the plaited edge ruf- 
fling two shades of chiffon are used, one lighter 
than the color matching the cloth. Here we 
see that under-sleeves or open sleeves, as the case 
may be, are trimmed in like fashion, and either 
a scarf or jabot finish is given to the neck. 
There is a certain dressiness about this trans- 
parent match trimming that commends itself at 
once to women of taste. It alters permanently 
the severity of any cloth suit, quite as much as 
those lingerie lawns and laces or those wide lace 
sleeve flouncings and chemisettes are doing suc- 
cessfully. 





BRIDGE DRESSING 


Bridge has become such a constant day func- 
tion, and in some quarters is lived up to with 
such very fine clothes, that we are forced, or 
soon shall be, to classify, as they are doing in 
London, some fit dress as the bridge gown. 
Where women sit for hours together it is out of 
all feminine possibility, however expert the 
players or high the bets, not to throw critical 
glances at their vis-a-vis clothes. Besides, no 
woman has the moral courage to be seen con- 
stantly in a few frocks. Other women’s gowns, 
when too often repeated, get on their nerves, 

- and they are too clever not to know the effect 
of their own limited number. It must not be 
forgotten that noted bridge winners can afford 
to order many new gowns. This actsasa whip 
to others, and by degrees the style of dress ad- 
vances upwards into luxury and smartness, until 
there has come a need for a defining order of 
bridge gown, one dressier by far than when 
this game was in its infancy. The London 
weekly which announces the ‘‘bridge frock *’ 
describes it as ‘* something more elaborate than 
an ordinary indoor dress, and yet more busi- 
ness-like than the luxurious tea gown.”" It re- 
mains for some clever bridger to set the style 
and character of the coming gown from these 
hints. 


CER 





LINGERIE BODICE TRIMMING 


In lingerie bodice trimming—that is, in the 
combination so in vogue of sheerest lawns, 
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mousselines and laces—the smartest effect is 
had when the neck and sleeve lawns and laces 
present this latest effect of being all in one 
piece. Where a dinner gown of great beauty, 
of apricot-pink chiffon velvet, was a subject of 
admiring praise recently, it was this feature 
which was especially dwelt upon. The bodice, 
like all the evening bodices, with few excep- 
tions, was round, full and slightly pouched in 
front. Its sleeves were short and dropped an 
inch or so below the neck line, which was quite 
low, and was finished by a match chiffon shir- 
ring in two strips, which were made to act as 
an oval frame to a gold-embroidered set of me- 
dallions—a charming idea, carried out also 
upon the fronts by a larger medallion. Rising 
two inches higher than the bodice came the 
finest of real Honiton lace as a chemisette, with 
bits of the same lace covering the shoulders like 
very tiny sleeves, and meeting the gold-wrought 
medallions as they crossed the tops of the vel- 
" yet sleeves. Two flounces of this lovely lace 
also fell below the velvet sleeves and completed 
this most pleasing line of lace trimming. 
Where the shoulders are inclined to be square, 
nothing so restores the effect of having that 
fashionable droop of line as this style of chemi- 
sette. Strange to say, it may be worn equally 
well by those whose shoulders are naturally 
long and sloping, without increasing that line 
to their disadvantage. 


COIFFURES 


Laurel leaves and small ivy leaves are very 
much worn for evening coiffures by the young 
contingent, inthe form of wreaths closely bound 
to the head in classic lines, Very small roses 
and fine flowers come next in favor as half- 
wreaths, and end with small bows. Some very 
quaint 1830 styles of hair-dressing are coming 
into vogue, such as rows of puffs lying horizon- 
tally across the side of the head, as our grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers wore them 
when their portraits were painted. The gen 
eral tendency is to reduce the width of all hair- 
dressing across the head in front. No hard- 
and-fast line exists for arranging hair over the 
forehead. That is left to the individual to de- 
termine. Some heads are dressed to show a 
top-knot, while others consist of loose waves 
carried over the head as flatly as possible. 
Chignons are worn when becoming, and at the 
same time other women dress their hair quite 
high as ever. Great freedom is allowed in all 
respects. 


LACE FLOUNCED GOWNS 


Lace flounced dinner gowns are found so be- 
coming that their popularity is not a matter of 
surprise. Here we see combinations of differ- 
ent laces with chiffon. Lovely is a model, 
where the long skirt is of white Chantilly, its 
bottom flounce very wide and of exquisite lace. 
A drop skirt of white chiffon very much ruched 
over a white silk skirt, equally well made to 
support the other two by means of many corded 
ruffles. The front of the Chantilly skirt is also 
flounced in front in an apron-front gradation, 
as the over-dress of rare old Belgian lace is 
openand trimmed with a flounce ruffle of white 
chiffon, ruched with black lace. This over- 
dress has a princesse bodice with elbow lace 
sleeves. Its low neck is trimmed with the 
same chiffon ruffling draped as a bertha, while 
the lace of the sleeves is trimmed with an un- 
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der-flounce of chiffon, ruched in the same man- 
ner. ‘The bottom of the over-dress is trimmed 
with a flounce of the same lace, quite a deep 
one, with a chiffon ruched heading in accord 
with the rest of the trimming on bodice. This 
same model is in black Chantilly over black 
chiffon, over black silk skirts, and with black 
tulle ruffle flouncings in place of those in 
white chiffon. This flouncing is hemmed so 
as to encase a brilliant red velvet ribbon, half 
aninch wide. A red velvet corsage bow gives 
the needed touch of concentrated red upon the 
bodice. The whole effect is singularly pleasing 
as well as extremely smart, for red has become 
this season a dominant color in various trim- 
mings as well as in favor for evening dress. 





GLIMPSES 
NoTe— 


Particularly, the hats worn by the girls, who 
possess the best carriage in walking, and in con- 
sequence hold their heads in the right lines with 
their bodies. It will be found that their hats 
areall medium in size—often small boat-shaped 
toques and turbans. The hat which is the least 
becoming is void of every line of grace, and 
which is responsible for a forward leaning of the 
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who e body, and a marked deformity of head 
poise, is that low flat hat, which projects like an 
awning frontwards, and can be. pinned on 
at the back only. Next to a tight shoe, there 
can be no such suffering as walking against the 
wind with this head sail flip-flopping. 


THaT— 


Green and blue plumage hats, as well as 
the same plumage made into full breasts, 
half breasts, bands, etc., are greatly in vogue 
for wear with tailor mades, in dark blue, green 
and black cloths. This color combination does 
not look at all smart with brown suits, red 
suits, or some gray ones. Those colors require 
match hats, and wanting them, all-black hats 
are in the best taste. 


CocKADES— 


Are the youthful and smart hat-badges of the 
winter. They give just the sort of dash which 
youth carries off in so piquant a way of its own. 
Round ones or flat, and upright as they all must 
be, they look very fetching on the various mili- 
tary hat shapes, which are so greatly in favor. 
These often accompany gilt-buttoned trimmed 
suits, and are met in an afternoons walk, where 
eyes are brightest, and cheeks the rosiest. 
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RAINY DAY ESSENTIALS~-UMBRELLAS SOME- 


TIMES MOST NECESSARY-—SUITABLE 


STORM CLOTHES A GREAT SAVING 


Et weather dress, so far as it differs 
from any other, is governed by con- 
siderations of utility rather than of 

fashion, Rain coats, it is true, are made on the 
Paddock and Newmarket patterns, which are so 
much in vogue this winter, but the older style 
remains in equally good use and when the 
weather is cold as well as stormy ulsters and 
belt coats are much worn. That we have cer- 
tain attire set aside for rainy days is certainly 
to be advised, for it saves one’s other clothes 
and gives one a feeling of comfort, but to at- 
tempt any particular costuming is a waste of 
time and energy. At least so it seems to me 
and even if I wished to recommend I should 
be at a loss what to say. 


COAT MODEL 


The coat shown by the accompanying draw- 
ing is the popular style of cut for town dress 
full, straight hanging and from forty-eight to 
fifty-two inches in length. It is made of water- 
proofed covert cloth with slender line in the 
weave and has three inch broad turned-back 
cuffs, no outside breast pocket and side pockets 
set with diagonal openings and slits in the lining. 
There are any number of materials treated 
with the water-proofing process and while 





WATERPROOF BOOT 


some are better than others as a protection from 
rain, so far as fashion is concerned there is not 
much choice. Cravenette, so popular when 
it first made its appearance several years ago, 
has now rather lost caste, however, the fact 
being due to over popularity and consequent 
commonness in the inexpensive, ready-made 
trade. The rain-proof ulsters are often made 
with tabs and buttons on the sleeves so that 
the cuffs may be drawn tight about the wrists, 
but the coats for every day city use are usually 
very plain and simple in finish. They are not 
intended to withstand the heaviest downpours, 
few of the cloths being absolutely impervious 
to water, but if an umbrella be carried to break 
the direct force of the rain they give a sufficient 
protection to the undersuit and are themselves 
adequate for all light showers. 

Rubber-lined coats and mackintoshes have 
not been driven completely from the field but 
they are much less used than before the idea 
of water-proofing cloth was thought of. As 
for the waist line style of rain coats referred to 
above the Paddock and Newmarket models, 
I hardly think they are to be recommended, 
at least not as distinct rain garments. It may 
be well enough to have the coat that is worn 
every day made of water-proofed material, so 
that it will serve better than it would otherwise 
in case of rain, but the garment intended es- 
pecially for wet weather wear ought to be full 
and loose fitting. 


PREFERRED HATS 


In hats for ordinary town dress on rainy days 





as distinguished from hats and caps for auto- 
mobiling, etc., there is no one style pre-emi- 
nently more in vogue than another, yet com- 
mon sense suggests that soft felts of one of the 
recognized designs are more serviceable and 
more suitable than derbys. The former are 
less likely to be blown off by sudden gusts of 
wind that strike one unawares at street corners 
and their brims may be bent into such shapes 
as will give some protection to the face and 
neck. The shape shown by the illustration 
in this issue is one very common at all the hatters 
in black and various shades of brown and gray, 
but on the score of style it is, I think, less to be 
advised than some of the other models, for 
though not having the stiffness of the old alpine 
it is much like it in line, and the alpine has 
long ceased to be a fashionable hat. Moreover 
the binding and broad ribbun band do not 
make an especially good finish for wet weather 
wear. It is almost impossible to describe the 
exact styles of soft felt hats, for there are many 





STORM HAT 


of them and so much depends upon the denting 
of the crown and curling of the brim. Some- 
thing, however, on the slouch order, with crown 
dented round and brim turned up behind and 
down in front, has more style than the stiffer 
hats intended to be worn with crown dented 
in just such and such a way and brim curled 
at just such and such an angle. 


FOOTWEAR 


For stormy days, when the streets are wet 
and muddy or thick with the slush of melting 
snow there is no better style of boot than that 
shown by the accompanying drawing. It is 
made of oil grain leather, either black or tan, 
and is absolutely water tight, so that one may 
walk regardless of the bad places in sidewalks 
or street crossings. The trousers cover the 
high uppers when worn down and when well 
turned up thefe is still the protection to the 
ankles that is not given by the ordinary boot 
tops. Heavy boots of the usual hight will. of 
course, answer for all average conditions of city 
streets, but that shown is suitable for all coun- 
try uses, as well, and makes an excellent shoot- 
ing or skating boot. Rubber overshoes are 
most serviceable when it is necessary to wear 
thin boots for formal or semi-formal dress, but 
for business, etc., heavy boots are by all means 


to be advised. 
THE UMBRELLA 


There is nothing distinctive about the um- 
brella shown, other than that it has a pig-skin 
leather handle, tipped with silver and a wooden 
stick throughout. The thin steel sticks are 
lighter and more delicate-looking but it is notice- 
able that the smart shops seem now to be mak- 
ing their most expensive umbrellas with wooden 
shafts. How. 
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HE GIVES THE OLD GRIEVANCES AN AIRING 
TRAFFIC AND THEATRES BADLY MANAGED— 
INEXCUSABLE NEGLECT OF ABILITY BY 
SOCIETY HERE-—-THE AMAZING CAP- 


ACITY OF THE MAYFLOWER 


Ometimes I feel like relinquishing my pen 
and giving it (or lending it—whichever 
you may choose —to some of my friends. 

I am never more satisfied in this season than 
when I am airing grievances. When the winter 
begins certain economic persons—and very 
sensible they are—take out of cedar chests and 
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moth-proof closets the drapings and the hang- 
ings and the comfortable accessories of winter 
life, and put them into use. Perhaps in this 
resurrection, one might smell the penetrating 
odor of moth balls and camphor, but I neverthe- 
less think it an excellent custom. We like at 
the same time to rummage in the closets of our 
experience, and bring forth the old comfortable 
garments of last year. When we do so, we are 
apt to find that notwithstanding precautions, 
insects have made havoc with them, and they 
are beginning to fall into the sere and yellow 
leaf. Yet it is not a disagreeable study to con- 
template things which are ruined, and which 
have seen better days. Oh! the fiction of those 
better days! How we all believe in them. 
How the shabby-genteel who are ever shabby 
and ever genteel cling to the very straw of a 
memory. They are perhaps enjoying their 
best days at the present time, but they think it 
adds to the prestige of their position to pretend 
that they are fallen from some high estate which 
they never knew. 

I am in a complaining mood. I have looked 
(figuratively) into my cedar chests—I acknow- 
ledge that I possess such things because to throw 
away that which is good, is sinful 
waste, and the very essence of a 
mighty vulgarity—only I do not go 
to my cedar chests myself. I leave 
that to Meadows and his subordi- 
nates. But I nevertheless do not 
mind opening the mental garret 
door and rummaging around my 
grievances of last year, which I 
had carefully put away in camphor, 
folded and shut out from vision. 





UMBRELLA 


I am back in town for a short 
period. I shall say nothing about 
the condition of the streets. It 
matters little which political party 
is in power. I do not believe 
that there can exist in such a tran- 
sitory government as ours, such a 
thing as honest politics. The whole 
system tends to one end—what the thieves and 
the thugs call graft. It is only a question of 
stealing by people whom you do not care to 
visit, and by others who are on your visiting 
list. But I do raise my voice in complaining 
of these frequent elections. They have the 
effect of upsetting everything. I want to be 
in peace and quiet for at least one season. 
Here, next autumn, we have the process to go 
all over again—there will be processions, and 
fearful carts with bells and bands parading 
through all the residential districts, the news- 
papers sacrificing all kinds of news to that of 
politics, and your very households demoralized. 
You cannot go anywhere, move anywhere, do 
anything, until these electigns are over. You 
are patriotic enough to take the deepest interest 
in them, and from that time you have no peace 





of mind. Why not have all the elections to 
gether and why not change the Constitution so 
that it may conform to the more sensible plan 
of the French Republic? 

Then let us dismiss politics. The traffic is 
in a worse state than ever. We are a queer 
people. We live in a state of unrest that is 
discouraging. Gradually in the large cities 
there exists little if any home life. We are for- 
ever traveling. We are always on the wing. 
We live continually in our trunks and we simply 
shrug our shoulders and say: ‘‘It matters very 
little, because next month we shall be in Florida, 
and in February we are to go to the Riviera,” 
and so on. 

And so we have done nothing for our traffic. 
To-day, our principal streets and avenues are 
more than hazardous to cross. There is less 
observance of the rules of the road than ever. 
I made the proposition, last spring, to have a 
Commissioner of Traffic appointed. My sug- 
gestion was taken up half-heartedly and a few 
mounted policeman have appeared on Fifth 
Avenue, and an island of safety has been estab- 
lished at a point where it was least necessary. 
The-crowded condition of the traffic at the 
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WATERPROOF COAT 


different theatres in the evening is terrific. You 
take your life in your hands and now I always 
hire a motor. I would not even risk the life 
of my own chauffeur. I do not care whether the 
employee of a company is killed or not, so long 
as I escape. That is their lookout. I have 
also protested and do a last time, about the 
manner of seating people in theatres. I must 
confess it is beyond any hope of improvement. 
At least it would seem so. 

It makes me frightfully nervous, but we put 
up with it and say nothing. The hours at all 
the theatres in all the cities are inconvenient. 
Even the lower middle classes to-day seldom 
dine before seven o'clock. The majority of 
theatres begin at eight or very little after, and 
the result is that you must hurry in order even 
to get in at the first act. When you do enter, 
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if you have a stall, there is much inconvenience 
and discomfort. You are obliged to climb 
over people or if you have the end seats—(I 
always get these, I never go to the box office, 
or rather do not permit Meadows to go, but 
always have him buy them of an agent, the 
only way to do)—you are obliged to climb over 
women and men, the former with hats and 
bonnets on their knees. It is true there is a 
vestiere as in French theatres, but Americans 
are in such a hurry to get out of any place—and 
they are in the same hurry to get in—that they 
cannot wait for the tortures of the cloak room. 
And it is really an imposition. You wait in a 
long line for your coat and hat, and you hear 
the number of your carriage bawled through a 
megaphone, and you are aware that in the 
street without there is a terrible jumble, and 
you also know that if you do not catch your 
vehicle on the fly, there is an end of getting 
home for at least a quarter of an hour. You 
go into a theatre at a little after eight, and you 
do not leave it until nearly midnight. 

Gradually people are adopting the custom 
of going in evening dress to the play, but it 
has been very slow. The men do it, but the 
women will not corsent to it. I can understand 
that a great deal of the patronage of theatres 
in New York, and Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton, and other large cities, depends entirely 
almost upon the suburban and out of town 
patronage; and these people who have trains 
to catch will not and cannot in winter journey 
hither and thither in evening clothes. It is 
all very well for the men, but for the women 
it is asking too much. Yet it seems a proper 
system of dressing rooms could be devised; 
only the women have in their heads all the time 
the play is being acted, the one idea that there 
is a great clock somewhere and the hands point 
to within ten minutes of their train, and it is 
a question indeed whether or not they shall 
reach the station in time. One does not know 
how much to allow when there is a tangle of 
traffic and when every other street is torn up, 
and every few minutes you are precipitated 
into a cul de sac. 

These are old whims. And here is another 
grievance, a garment torn and patched per- 
haps, but which may serve another year. 
There should be some encouragement for the 
artistic and the literary and the man and woman 
of genius in this country. What is the reason 
that they are unrecognized by society at large ? 
It is not so in England. A man becomes 
famous. He may be a writer, an artist, a 
labor agitator, a politician, an inventor. There 
are more than several Mrs. Leo Hunter's to 
take him up immediately. We laugh at Mrs. 
Leo Hunter. We ridicule her attempts at a 
salon. But she has certainly some merit. I 
know that talented people are frequently im- 
possible. , I know that celebrated authoresses 
wear sometimes the most atrocious gowns and 
that they lack repose in society; I know that 
men of genius would be better occasionally if 
they went to the barber’s and took more tubs; 
but you must not expect these things. I would 
refer some of my friends to a very pleasant book 
of mild gossip which has made its appearance 
during the past year. It is that of Mrs. Wad- 
dington, who relates her experience as the wife 
of an ambassador. There are letters of hers, 
—she was, you know,an American woman a 
Miss King—and she gives with great simplicity 
the detail of lives on the other side. Here 
the King, then Prince of Wales, dines with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, now deceased; and there are 
very merry evenings, and a lot of singers are 
present; some at dinner, and others at the 
musicale which follows. Then again royalty 
is at Tosti’s, an Italian composer, and at one 
time a music teacher. Then the late Mr. 
Lecky entertains them; then again all these 
celebrities and others—painters, writers, novel- 
ists, artists, singers, inventors, agitators, and 
all sorts and conditions of people—are welcome 
at first one house and then another; and you 
read the list of the hosts and the guests and you 
hold your breath. In this country, nothing of 
the kind. The struggling man of genius is not 
asked anywhere. He sits out in the hall as 
Samel Johnson did for so long at Lord Chester- 
field’s waiting for recognition. 

It is worse here than it was in England, in 
those days of caste. The aristocracy of money 
sneers at genius, sneers at talent, refuses to 
recoginze writers or singers, or great actors, 
or men of the time. They must consort with 
their kind. There is no redemption for them. 


Even foreigners of note who come over here 
unless they are fortunate—if you can apply 
that term—to have letters of introduction to 
certain personages, are neglected entirely. I 
am not now speaking of people of talent only, 
but even of persons of birth and position. It is 
true that many English and French, and Aus- 
trian, and German, travelers, who are well-born, 
regard us all as little better than barbarians, 
and they laugh at our ways and at our affecta- 
tions and they care very little indeed as to 
whether we take them up or not. The potent 
names at Newport and in New York, and 
Philadelphia, and Boston, mean nothing to 
them except the realization of so many dollars. 
They cannot understand our class distinction 
after they read the very first sentence of our 
Constitution and after they peruse the Declara- 
tion of Independence. , 

I have resolved and I think that I am carry- 
ing out my resolution quite well, to open my 
house to all people of note. I have always 
envied the late Lord Salisbury his house parties, 
and have thought that the other leaders in 
England, both conservatives and liberal, showed 
a very democratic spirit. But here we are not 
sure of our position. The most aristocratic 
of us cannot show our guests through a house 
which is rich with memorials of the visit of a 
Queen who died four centuries ago, and who 
seems to be remembered as if she paid the visit 
yesterday. We can only go back to that won- 
derful Mayflower, which seems to have brought 
out about a thousand passengers, and an enor- 
mous cargo of old furniture of various kinds, 
or to other similarly sized ships with similar 
cargoes, all of which sailed at least two centuries 
after Queen Elizabeth flourished, or, if not two, 
one and a half at the very least. I speak pur- 
posely of aristocracy, because it is on this basis 
that we turn our backs on the men and women 
of the people and pretend that they are not of us. 

It is true that I should not like to receive 
Meadows and his family on terms of equality, 
nor should I care to have a tea for my house- 
maids, but if these persons became famous and 
had accomplished something above the ordinary 
I should certainly not be the last in honoring 
them. 

Perhaps I have gone along a bit too far in 
my road. Perhaps I have taken out too many 
old garments and exposed them to the light. 
Why will the moths collect year after year? 
Is there nothing I can say or I can do, to prevent 
this? Itis a bit discouraging and in my imagin- 
ation, I bid a phantom Meadows put them 
anywhere to air, and fold others and place them 
back in the cedar chest. There is no reason 
why one should renovate them this year. I only 
take Kipling’s idea and mention these things: 
“Lest we forget.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPON- 
DENTS 


Notr.—Please read rules at foot of first column 
Vogue Weekly Pattern Page. 


White Wool Gown. To Susie.—I have a 
white wool dress to make and want it like the 
right picture on page 694, of 26 November 
Vogue. My goods has a very slight cord and 
I have an Irish lace collar I want to use, but do 
not know what to use as a chemisette and upper 
part of cape, also cuffs, as I have no lace for the 
sleeves. Would you advise any black intro- 
duced? I thought of a black belt and what 
kind of a buckle would be suitable? I am in 
second morning. 

A white wool gown would be extremely pretty 
made like the right figure on page 694, Vogue, 
26 November. Make the chemisette of white 
tucked mousseline de soie or of the material of 
the gown, not tucked but with the cords running 
across, embroider this chemisette with white 
silk. The mousseline de soie would be prettier, 

ghowever. Make the sleeves all of the material 
with plain cuffs over which wear tucked cuffs 
of mousseline de soie edged with French lace 
matching the collar as nearly as possible with- 
out lace as you wish. Have several sets of cuffs 
so they can be changed as soon as soiled. Unless 
you are very slender have a white belt of panne 
velvet or silk, as a black belt on a lighter gown 
makes the waist look larger. Use a square 
enamel buckle in white. 

Celebrating First Wedding Anniversary. To 
H. S.—(1) Kindly make suggestions as to how 
the first wedding anniversary may be celebrated. 
I am limited to thirty persons and I would like 
to know of some pretty but inexpensive way 
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of entertaining them. 
have them seated at small tables I could use the 
additional room, the dining room, but this is 
not a card-loving town and I have gone to my 
wit’s end to find some other wav of entertain- 


If I could arrange to 


ment. 

(2) Please suggest what color or colors to use 
in decorating and serving, would prefer pink, 
what would be nice to serve, and what for favors. 
Also how the invitation should read ? 

(3) Tell me please if it is proper to hang very 
heavy portieres from rings and whether to use 
wooden or brass. I prefer this way on account 
of closing the arch. 

(1) The best way to entertain your friends in- 
expensively is by games. If you do not want 
cards we recommend guessing contests in the 
way given in°answer to Lenore, Vogue, 10 Dec. 
For this you could have three tables with a con- 
test at each table and give prizes for the best 
answers, the guests going from table to table. 

If you give prizes it is not necessary to give 
favors, unless the pencils are given as suggested 
in the other question. 

(2) Decorate your table with a heart made of 
wire or tin filled with wet moss and stuck full of 
pink La France roses with ferns or vines radiat- 
ing from it on the table. Use pink shades on 
your candelabra. Pink heart-shaped cakes 
and pink ices in the form of hearts. Serve 

Clam broth 
Chicken and celery salad 
Nut and cream cheese sandwiches 
Oysters creamed 
Fancy ices, cakes, bon-bons 
Punch or champagne. Black coffee. 
The formal invitation would be 
Mrs. John Jones 
requests the pleasure 
of 
Miss Grant s 
Company 
on Tuesday evening, January seventh 
at eight o'clock 
2711 Blank Street 
If, however, you wish simply an informal note 
of invitation write it in the first person, for ex- 
ample: 

My dear Mrs. Jones, 

It will give me great pleasure to see you and 
Mr. Jones on Tuesday evening, the eleventh, 
of January at eight o'clock. 

Very cordially yours 


(3) Yes, heavy portieres are the best way to 
divide your rooms. They are very generally 
used, 

Brass rods are best with brass rings known as 
trolley rings. These have two rings set with the 
main ring making them slide easily to and fro on 
the rod. 

Counterpane for Mahogany Bed—Refresh- 
ments. To A. J.T.—What would you suggest 
for a counterpane for a mahogany bed? 

Please suggest some simple refreshments to 
serve at At Homes. 

In Vogue of 14 January we shall publish 
some illustrations of pretty bed coverings. Lace 
lined with silk the color of your room and with 
bolster to match would be a good selection for 
a mahogany bed. These bed sets can be bought 
at the linen or department shops and range in 
price from about twelve dollars up. 

Simple refreshments are café frappe, choco- 
late with whipped cream, tea, fig sandwiches, 
date and ginger sandwiches, chicken and nut 
sandwiches, almond jumbles, tiny finger rolls 
spread with paté de fois gras, small pastry 
squares, and other fancy cakes. If you want 
simple refreshments this is about all you can 
have except bon-bons. There are, of course, a 
great variety of small cakes and sandwiches. 

Model for Spangled Net. To M.G.—I have 
a black spangled robe, will you kindly suggest 
model for making? The skirt is circular and 
I should like it to be made high neck and long 
sleeves. How shall I make quantities of frou- 
frou at the bottom and of what material? By 
veiling with chiffon do you mean to full it 
on the gores, or, only cover them. Should 
like the skirt tucking to the knees and a large 
round flare at the bottom if you think it suitable, 
for I am short, and, alas! stout, 42 bust and 30 
waist. I have Vogues of this year since 10 
September only. 

A black spangled circular skirt may be made 
out the length desired, and afterwards flounced 
with black mousseline de soie in plaited frills, 
or have large loose puffings with a ruching 
of the same on the bottom. To support the 


skirt the black silk drop-skirt worn underneath 
should be of the same length, be veiled with a skirt 
of chiffon and have frills of the same taffeta, with 
frills of black net, mousseline, or chiffon falling 
over these taffeta ruffles, which need to be a 
trifle shorter. This gives a very satisfactory 
support. The silk skirt is quite separate from 
the spangled one. A good skirt pattern must 
be your guide in building, making your skirt 
into a proper shape, and black net by the yard 
is the best material to use for some of the ruffles. 
Make the bodice like the right figure, page 625, 
Vogue, 12 November, using your jetted net 
where possible and adding sleeves of chiffon 
and net jet ornaments in front and knots of 
pale green and pale yellow chiffon. 

Timbale Mould—Potato Balls — Window 
Seat. To Janet.—(1) Please tell me in full 
how to use a timbale mould. I recently pur- 
chased one and do not know how to use it. 
What I have is a solid fluted piece of iron on the 
end of a long handle. 

(2) Please tell me with what and how are 
timbales served, also potato balls. 

(3) In my cottage I have the living room 
furnished as library. In the front facing street 
is a very large window seat upholstered in 
leather beneath it. It seems rather bare 
the way it is. At present have tabourctte and 
fern but they are so common. 

(4) If potato balls are served with a sauce 
please give me recipe for same. 

(5) Would a light green panne velvet hat 
with violets be a stunning hat for a handsome 
brown tailor-made ? 

(1) The real timbale mould isa tin cup about 
three inches high and smaller at the bottom 
than the top. Timbales are made of chicken, 
game, etc., and cooked in these moulds and 
turned out when served. The iron you have is 
sometimes called a timbale mould but is really 
a potage cup used for making pastry cups in 
which to serve sweatbreads, oysters, etc. To 
use this make a batter of one half cupful of 
flour, yolk of one egg, one quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of salad 
oil, and enough milk or water to make the 
batter thin. Let it stand for an hour or two, 
Beat it well together and have the batter very 
smooth, strain it if there are any lumps. Have 
a pot of hot fat, place the iron in the fat until it 
is thoroughly hot, then dip it in the batter, hold 
it there a moment until a coating of batter has 
adhered. Place it again in the hot fat until the 
cup is cooked a delicate color, and can be de- 
detached from the iron. Repeat the operation 
until all are made, keep them in a dry warm 
place until used. This amount of batter will 
make twelve moulds (Century Cook Book). 
Timbales are served as a course. Place them 
on a platter and have them passed to the guests, 
nothing but rolls are served with them. 

There are two ways of making potato balls 
boiled and fried. The boiled potato balls 
are usually sweet with a plain butter sauce 
with a little chopped parsley in it with the fish 
course. Or with a white sauce when served 
for luncheon. When fried they are usually 
served as a garnish for any broiled meat dish. 
The balls are made with a potato cutter which 
comes for that purpose. A capital investment 
for you would be the purchase of The Century 
Cook Book, published by the Century Co., 
for then you will not only have recipes for al- 
most anything you will need, but the cooking 
utensils are illustrated and their use described, 
which is a great help. 

By all means have a low window seat built 
into your room. Window seats are not 
new but in living room are a pretty addition and 
if properly built a very comfortable place to 
lounge. Upholstering it with velour in a darker 
shade of the dominant color of your room. 
Leather, unless suede is used, is too cold and 
slippery for comfort. 

A brown panne velvet, trimmed with os- 
trich plumes would be much prettier, as this 
season the hat should match the gown. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagements, Marriages and 
Death notices for publication in 
Vogue, Thursday, should arrive at 
the Head Office, 364 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, by noon Monday of the 


same week. 
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MONTEREY AND HOTEL DEL MONTE 


, i \He old town of Monterey, on the bay 
of that name, some 125 miles south 
of San Francisco, is historically con- 

sidered one of the most interesting places in 

California, for it was the first capital city in the 

days of early Spanish rule; the scene of the 

first celebration of mass, three centuries ago, 
and the place where the American flag was first 
raised, after the capture of the Spanish fort by 

Commodore Sloat, in 1846. If it were only 

for what there is to see in the city itself and its 

environments the trip to it would be well worth 

a few days’ time to the traveler in California, 

but the city has another prime attraction to the 

tourist. It is famous throughout the civilized 
world for possessing a hotel second to none in 
this land (which is saying a good deal when one 
considers the other beautiful hotels of the Cali- 
fornia coast alone) surrounded by grounds as 
lovely as the mind can picture or the imagina- 
tion conceive. Indeed it is not the town that 
draws thousands of guests to the hotel and visi- 
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tors to its grounds but the hotel and its gardens 
that make Monterey one of the noted resorts of 
the country. 

The Del Monte stands in a park 126 acres in 
extent bordering on the Bay of Monterey, 
about one mile from the city, and every inch 
of the grounds, charming even as nature made 
them, is under the highest degree of cultiva- 
tion. There are broad sweeps of lawn, always 
green and velvety, great oaks around whose 
trunks cling climbing roses, flower gardens 
brilliant with color, fascinating walks, and from 
many spots picturesque views of mountains and 
ocean. The Arizona gardens are filled with 
cacti and other growths of the southwestern 
desert; the floral park contains the rare flowers 
of the world and is always a delight of beautiful 
blossoms and sweet perfumes; the maze or cy- 
press labyrinth is an interesting piece of land- 
scape gardening and the Laguna Del Rey is a 
charming little lake upon which one may row 
about among the swans by day and watch the 
illuminations, of frequent occurrence, by 
night. 

The house, itself, somewhat resembling the 
old English style in its architecture, has many 
broad verandas, shaded by climbing rose vines 
and is most perfectly appointed, with every con- 
venience and luxury of modern times. The 


great building is in three parts, connected by 
arcades and every guest room is directly open 
to sun and air. Walls are in restful colors; 
floors are of polished oak and in the halls and 
reception rooms there are large fireplaces in 
which great logs are burned in the evenings 
when the weather will permit, which is not very 
frequently as the climate at Monterey is semi- 
tropical and with cool nights as is the case at so 
many of the California coast resorts, There is 
little rain, a great deal of sunshine, and no frost 
or snow. According to the latest report of the 
United States Weather Bureau, the maximum 
and minimum temperature for the year at Del- 
Monte were as follows: January, 61.0 and 
44-4; February, 61.3 and 46.1; March, 63.4 
and 51.8; April, 62.4 and 52.2; May, 63.5 and 
§2.6; June, 70.9 and 57.1; July, 70.2 and 54.9; 
August, 75.8 and 56.5; September, 73.6 and 
58.2; October, 71.3 and 53.5; November, 65.3 
and 49.4; December, 61.3 and 49.9. From 
which it may be seen that it is niether cold in 
winter nor hot in summer and that out-door 
life can be enjoyed the year around; fortunate 
it is that this is so, for there is much to be seen 
and done. 

The celebrated 


seventeen-mile drive from 





open to automobiles for tests of speed, and the 
hotel maintains a splendid polo field, a cyclery 
and a perfectly appointed livery for the use of 
its guests. 

The golf links of the Hotel Del Monte, 
eighteen holes in length, are considered the 
finest in California and many tournaments are 
played over them during the year. The course 
is one of great beauty, giving views of mountain, 
valley and sea; the fair green is kept in excel- 
lent condition at all seasons and the putting 
greens are of fine smooth turf. There are few 
days when one cannot play golf but when they 
come there is the pretty club house with billiard 
rooms and bowling alleys and there are many 
other forms of amusement from ping pong to 
polo. A great preserve is kept by the hotel at 
Laureles Rancho where one may shoot all 
kinds of game in season, by obtaining a permit 
from the management and quail are plentiful 
all about the country. As for fishing everyone 
knows the coast of Califoinia is famous for 
this sport and Monterey Bay not only furnishes 
opportunity for the fisherman at the proper 
season with king salmon, but plenty of interest 
at all times owing to the great variety of its sea 
life. The Carmel River, too, provides fairly 


between San Francisco and Del Monte, while 
from the south Pullman cars run daily to and 
from Los Angeles. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPON- 
DENTS 


NOTE.—Please read rules at foot of first column 
Vogue Weekly Pattern page. 

Outfit for Spending Several Months in Italy. 
To V. W.—Will you please tell me in detail 
exactly what I should take with me when going 
to Europe for a few months? I expect to 
spend the greater part of the winter in southern 
Italy, and to be in Paris in the spring. I do 
not wish to take more than is necessary for 
the winter. I enclose a list of my present 
wardrobe, which may be of use. 

According to your list, you need very little 
in the way of gowns. The dark blue suit you 
mention will do very well for traveling, etc., 
and as your black cloth suit is not new it is 
advised you make the skirt walking length if 
it is not already short. This you could wear on 
bad days to save your blue suit. With these 
suits wear shirts and simple hats. The long 
gray coat would be very nice for the steamer, 











HOTEL DEL MONTE 


the hotel leads around the peninsular passing 
the old town of Monterey; the Point Pinos 
Lighthouse, a quaint old building at the ex- 
treme end of a pretty cape; the whirlpool of 
Point Joe; the Seal Rocks upon which great 
numbers of seals may often be seen basking 
in the sun, to the Midway Point, where there is 
a sturdy tree flourishing by some strange per- 
mission of nature, upon what is apparently 
nothing but a bare, sea-beaten rock. From 
here the road runs along Pebble Beach, Fan- 
shell Beach and Moss Beach with their inter- 
esting sea foundations, to Lake Majella, sur- 
rounded by hills of white sand; thence through 
Chinese fishing villages, past Point Lobor, 
where the waves break upon great rocks hol- 
lowed out into cases, and on to Hopkins’ 
Seaside Laboratory built for the study of sea 
life for which Monterey Bay is noted. 

Among the interests of Monterey are the 
rows about the Bay in glacs bottom boats, 
where one may see a wonderful variety of sea 
life both animal and vegetable. 

The drive to Laureles Rancho, which-gives 
views of the mountains above the stretches of 
fertile valley below the winding road is one of 
great beauty and that to the Carmel Mission, 
founded by Father Junipero Serra is most 
interesting. There is a standard race course 
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AND ROSE GARDEN 


good trout fishing from April to the middle of 
October, while back in the mountains there are 
numerous streams. At Monterey one may al- 
ways find boats for rowing or sailing and guides 
can be had if required. 

The Hotel Del Monte has excellent tennis 
courts upon which there is play throughout the 
year and after it or any of the other exercises 
one may have a sea bath in the bay or a plunge 
in the great pool of the bathing pavillion. This 
has a special partitioned tank for women and 
children and a larger one, 115 by 50 feet, for 
general use, the depth ranging from 4 to 
7 feet. It is lined throughout with white 
porcelain and supplied with water direct from 
the sea by steam pumps. Tropical plants and 
vines, palms and flowers are grown in the bath- 
ing pavilion as in a hot house and do much to 
beautify the large building. 

As to other conveniences for the use of guests 
there is a dark room for developing photo- 
graphs, a drug store and all the adjuncts of 
great modern hotels, but enough has been said 
to give an idea of how complete is the equip- 
ment of the Del Monte and perhaps to convince 
the reader who contemplates a trip to California 
that there is no more charming place than 
Monterey. 

The Del Monte express gives through service 


and for traveling. Take also a steamer pillow 
and one or two steamer rugs. The chair you 
can hire on the ship for one dollar for the voy- 
age. Have a pretty skirt made for your taffeta 
jacket and leave it short, the long coats are 
becoming too popular. This suit would be 
very useful to wear in the spring in Italy with 
pretty lace or batiste blouses. Get a pretty 
three-quarter cloth coat either light in color or 
black, to wear in the evening for concerts, 
theatres, etc. Vogue, 5 November published a 
pretty model on pattern page. The voile 
gowns will do very well for dinner and outing 
wear, also the cachemire silk and crépe gowns. 
Do not get your dress hat until you reach Italy, 
for all along the Riviera the Paris shops have 
branches and you can buy a hat there to better 
advantage, and not have the trouble of packing 
it. Take six sets of underwear, a room gown, 
and a bath robe, besides the necessary stockings, 
stocks, handkerchiefs, etc. It is much better 
to take two small trunks instead of one large 
one, unless you use your steamer trunk for 
short trips. For traveling in Europe very little 
luggage is allowed without paying extra for it. 
Therefore it is best to make some city your 
headquarters leaving most of your luggage 
there and only taking a small trunk for short 
(Continued on page 844) 
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THE“ DUCHESS OF ARGYLL” TURBAN 


PRICE $12.00 
Suitable for a Christmas Gift 
CAN BE HAD IN ANY COLOR AND COMBINATION 


- 











THE “ALICE ROOSEVELT” FUR SET 
PRICE $35.00—MUFF AND BOA 
THIS IS AN EXTREMELY HANDSOME 
AND NEW MODEL—DARK SABLE COLOR 
Boa Asout 53 INCHES LonG 
Five-STRIPED MUFF 


MAISON NOUVELLE 


308-310 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Made Only by 


MME. GARDNER 


Corsets Made to Order 
52 West 2Ist Street, 


TELEPHONE, 1718 18th STREET 

All the Newest Models. 

Corpulency and Lengthening the Waist 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 


Our Corsets are universally admitted to be of Superior Style, 
Finish and Workmanship 


The Gardner 


Hip Confiner 


and 


Reducer 


(Patented) 


Quality higher 


than other makes 


Effects what present fashion demands, 
that the hips be as slender as possible 
and that the curve from the waist 
nearly to the knees be unbroken. 

A short hip corset is bound to pro- 
duce an unsightly ridge at the lower 
edge if it is laced as it must be to pro- 
duce a flat abdomen. With ‘‘ The 
Gardner Confiner’’ the ridge and 
bunching is impossible. 

Made in such a manner that it does 
not interfere in the slightest degree with 
its wearer’s comfort and freedom of 
movement either sitting or standing, 
very light in weight, and can be attached 
to any corset or worn with the ‘* Gard- 
ner Bust Supporter ”’ only. 

Price $3.50. 


When ordering give hip measurement 
only as no fitting is required. 


New York 





Corsets for Reducing 


W. A. McLaughlin 














304 Fifth Ave., New York City 








DISCRIMINATING WOMEN 


HO desire distinction and individuality in 

their gowns, but who cannot come to New 
York and patronize the best gown makers, will find 
VocuE a reliable and efficient aid. 


FROM the many model gowns designed by the 

best makers of fashions in New York, Paris, 
London and Vienna, Vocue has selected four, not to 
be shown in our rooms or published in Vocug, a tailor 
suit, an elaborate afternoon gown, a house or recep- 
tion gown and an evening gown, of which Vocue will 
supply for Ten Dollars the set of four patterns, in 
size 36 bust measure; or VoGue will supply patterns 
of any two for Five Dollars. Vocus’s acknowledged 
pre-eminence as an authority on what is desirable and 
new in dress and the fact that Vocus stands sponsor 
for them is a guaranty that the style of these gowns 
is correct. 








HE patterns provide an allowance for seams and 

are stamped to show the exact way they should be 

put together. They arecut with great care by experts 

who know every little knack and detail that adds char- 

acter and quiet elegance to women’s apparel. Complete 

descriptions, illustrations and suggestions as to suit- 
able materials accompany the patterns. Address: 


| VOGUE 




















364 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 





Peau de Crépe 





TRADE MARK 


The Most Fashionable Silk Dress Fabric of the Day. Suitable for All Occasions 


PRICE $1.00 A YARD 

See that the name PEAU DE CREPE is woven in the selvage. 
“PEAU DE CREPE” 

comes in all solid colors including black and white 


White and Cream will launder perfectly 
If not on sale at your dealers let us know and we will see that your order is filled 


If it’s not there, it’s not 


Samples on request 
NORFOLK SILK COMPANY 
469-471 Broome Street New York City 
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MANUFACTURERS ONLY 


NOVELTIES IN 


Lyons Evening Silks 


Poult de Soie Impression, Taffeta Barre Peluché, 
Gold and Silver Brocade Damas Ombré, 
Crepe Silencieux, Faconné, Leda, Etoile and Soleil, 
Faille Messaline, Mousseline Broché Gouacheé, 


White Silks and Satins 
for 
Wedding Gowns. 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Black Silks and Satins 


In all the new weaves. 
Velvets. 


Droadway K 1916 Street, 


© 


THE BYRON 
RAINCOAT 
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(Continued from page 842) 

trips. If you are going to Italy as a sightseer 
only, your wardrobe is quite sufficient, but if 
you are going for the social part of it, you would 
need more elaborate gowns, as on the Riviera 
in Italy, most elaborate gowns-are worn. But 
as has been stated it is not a good plan to take 
much luggage, and if you find it necessary to 
have other gowns and more underwear, or 
dress accessories replenish your wardrobe in 
Italy or in Paris. On the steamer you will need 
your blue and black tailor gowns, several shirts, 
a very soft hat for steamer wear, and a better 
one to wear on and off the steamer. If you are 
a good sailor and go to dinner, you will need 
a gown for that meal, or an elaborate blouse 
(preferably one of your voile gowns). Take 
besides for steamer wear two suits of underwear, 
bath robe, the necessary toilet articles and dress 
accessories. It is not necessary to take wall 
pockets, etc., as the staterooms in the modern 
steamers are so well fitted with closets, shelves, 
electric curling tong heaters, etc. You will 
also need your furs for the steamer and for 
chilly days abroad. 

Definition of Macedoine. To Constant 
Reader.—What is the definition of macedoine ? 
How is a macedoine constructed. I know it has 
something to do with a salad, and to-day I saw 
a recipe in a metropolitan daily for macedoine 
salad, but upon reading it, I found out it might 
just as well have had a plainer or much sim- 
pler name. 

The definition of the French word macedoine 
is medley or hodge-podge, and used as a culin- 
ary term it means a salad or garnish of veget- 
ables. The following recipe for macedoine 
salad is in the Waldorf cook book. Select a 
medium-sized carrot and turnip, peel and wash 
well, and cut thin with a vegetable scoop. 
Put them into separate saucepans of boiling 
salted water and cook the carrot fifteen min- 
utes, the turnip ten. Drain well, let them 
thoroughly cool, place them in a salad bowl 
with three tablespoonfuls of cooked peas, the 
same quantity of French beans cut into small 
pieces, one pinch of salt, one half pinch of 
pepper, two tablespoonfuls of sweet oil, and 
nearly two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Mix 
all together and turn it into a salad bowl. 
Garnish and serve. 

A nice way to serve the remainder of a joint 
of beef or mutton, is to cut it in small dice, 
make a rich gravy and in it put vegetables 
prepared as for salad macedoine. Serve very 
hot, and garnish with diamonds of toast. 
This dish is called beef or mutton macedoine. 

Remodelling Velvet Coat—White Feather on 
Hat—Pumps for Women. To Shopper.—(1) 
Have a black velvet suit trimmed with Irish 
lace and ermine. The coat is only to the waist 
and seems to be rather short-waisted this year. 
Thought of adding skirts to the knee, fasten- 
ing on with rather a high belt, as they are becom- 
ing to a tall person. Have heard that they are 
going out. Would you advise it? 

(2) Shall I have an all-black hat, or black 
with white feather to go with above suit? Do 
not wish all-white hat. 

(3) Do young women wear pumps for danc- 
ing? 

t:) Do not add skirts to your coat as they 
are becoming too popular to stay in fashion and 
short Etons are better style. Cut your coat 
a little shorter and have made for it a high 
fitted belt trimmed with very handsome buttons, 
not too large. See belt on left figure page 556, 
Vogue s November. The belt may be more 
pointed in front if more becoming. 

(2) White feathers are being put on hats so 
much that an all-black hat is advised, as your 
coat is ermine-trimmed. 

(3) Young women often wear pumps for 
evening house wear, but seldom for dancing, 
as they are not as becoming as evening slippers 
with higher heels. 

Wearing Gloves—Carrying a Bouquet.—To 
M. D.—In going to a ball given by the Army 
officers stationed in Washington, where a white 
net (spangled gown) is worn with elbow sleeves, 
is it permissible to go without gloves; also is it 
good form to carry a large bouquet. 

Gloves should be worn at all but the most 
informal at home dances, therefore you should 
wear gloves at the ball even with elbow sleeves. 
A debutante may carry a bouquet, but it is 
not usual even for them principally because at 
a ball the flowers are very much in the way in 
dancing. A bunch of violets or two or three 
gardenias are pretty worn with a white gown. 


Your other question will be answered as soon 
as it is possible to give it the necessary con- 
sideration. 


FOR HOME DRESSMAKERS 
POCKETS 


Lthough the making of a pocket is not 
the least difficult part in the con- 
struction of a garment, it is really not 

as formidable a task as is generally supposed; 
requiring only precision in the order of working, 
care in notching tight edges, avoiding deep 
turnings when rounding corners, and in similar 
small details. As a rule, pockets may not be 
satisfactorily inserted after a garment is com- 
pleted, because a good deal of the work is re- 
quired to be done from the inside, and therefore 
is not easily managed when the lining is in. 

At present skirts are usually pocketless, but 
where one is desired, it may quite easily be put 
in, and need not be visible. In a walking skirt 
it is a decided advantage to have a pocket 
let in to one of the forward seams. If the 
placquet is made at the side of the front width, 
the pocket may be arranged under it, as in a 
riding skirt, in the following manner. Having 
opened the pressed seam (it need not have been 
stitched, but it is better to have been pressed), 
against the tacking up to the top, lay a strip of 
canvas inside the fold on the front width for 
the upper edge. Let the strip be longer than 
the opening and secure it to the seam turning 
below the lower corner. Herringbone the cloth 
to the canvas, then stitch along the fold near 
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the edge: if the skirt seams are stitched on the 
outside, in continuation with that, if not, mitre 
the stitching to the seam at the lower corner of 
the opening, and work a second row of stitching 
at a quarter-inch away from the first. 

Tack a strip of tape on the inside of the turn- 
ing of the under edge, making it just meet the 
crease. Now cut the pocket of silk or lining, 
fold it on the one side, with a straight edge 
on the other, the length of the opening, and 
rounding off the lower end as illustrated. Lay 
a facing of the cloth inside the upper straight 
edge and cut the opening through it, as also 
illustrated. See that the top edge matches the 
slope of the skirt top: it is better to cut it a little 
higher and finish it off when the pocket is in. 

Turn the two silk edges in and insert the 
cloth turning between them, so that they will 
not quite reach the seam crease, and that in 
stitching them the tape also will be included. It 
may be further secured to the turning by a 
running, not taking the stitches through to the 
under surface of the pocket. Press it all well, 
secure the top edge to the waist of the skirt, and 
work a silk bar across the seam at the lowest 
corner of the placquet to prevent its giving 
way. Make several stitches as it to work a 
fastening loop for a hook, only more threads 
and longer ones. Sew over these as closely and 
tightly as possible taking up the cloth with each 
stitch, and making it when finished look like 
a small cord, half imbedded in the cloth. 

If the pocket is let into a seam, that is not_also 
the placquet, open the seam, and turn both edges 
over strips of canvas, tightening them so 
that they set closely together, then stitch and 
press them well, 

Cut the pocket in the same way as before, 
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face the inside of the under surface opposite 
the opening with cloth, continue the edge seam 
from the lowest corner the whole way up to 
the top. Notch the small turnings at the open- 
ing, to allow them to lie flat when folded over, 
strengthening the corners with small strips 
laid across. 

Set the pocket in place; secure it under the 
seam opening, and also at the waist, work the 
bars across the seam at both corners, and give 
it all a final pressing. 

Fig. II shows a corded pocket. This is 
generally used for jackets that are trimmed; 
and the pocket opening is frequently cut on a 
curve. The first illustration shows the fin- 
ished result on the outside; the second, the in- 
side with the opening supported by canvas; 
and the cording added; the third, shows the 
inside after the one piece of lining has been 
neatly hemmed, round the opening and the 
other one placed over it. This is rolled back 
in the sketch to show the finish of the opening. 

To make this pocket, first tack the canvas 
at the back, then cut the opening. Pare the 
edge of the canvas away so as to leave a small 
turning of the cloth only, which notch at each 
corner. Make the cording with a bias strip 
of the cloth; or of silk, satin, or velvet, if cord- 
ings of either of these materials are to trim other 
parts of the garment. Secure the front end of 
the canvas to that interlining the front of the 
jacket, and place a bias strip from the back 
corner of the pocket canvas to the side seam. 
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Next, place the one surface of pocket, with the 
Opening cut in it, in position, and neatly hem 
it round the opening. Lay the second piece 
over and stitch it all round the edge. In an 
unlined jacket, the outer edges are bound, and 
the bias strip of canvas to the side seam is 
substituted by a strip of binding invisibly se- 
cured to the cloth. 

The out and insides of an ordinary flap 
pocket are shown in Fig. III. This is more 
often used for coats and jackets than any other 
pockets. It is as well to chalk out the whole 
flap on the cloth to be sure of getting it in the 
right place. See that the front end is parallel 
with the front edge of the coat, and let the back 
one be on a slight slope as in the illustration. 
There are two ways this pocket may be made 
—one is to insert a small one in the same man- 
ner as for Fig. II, but with a small straight 
opening instead of a curved one, then to set 
the finished flap cut longer than the opening 
over it, stitching it by its upper edge to the coat, 
then turning it down into place, working a 
second row of stitching about three-eighths of 
an inch below. This is the safer method for 
an amateur. 

The other way is that used by tailors in put- 
ting them into men’s coats. The flap is made 
the exact size of the opening, and is stitched 
to its upper edge; the turnings are pressed up- 
wards and a row of outside stitching is worked 
just above the seam. The effect is that of the 
flap coming from below the jacket cloth. A 
strip of cloth is stitched with as small a turning 
as possible to the lower edge, and turned to the 
inside. The edge is then stitched, and the 
corners made secure by silk bars. The silk 
pocket pieces are secured respectively along the 


inside of the top edge of the opening, and the 
strip of cloth inside the lower one. 

In both cases, the flap is either a piece of 
cloth folded over a strip of canvas, the ends 
turned in and stitched, or one piece may be 
cut with a turning all round the canvas, which 
is folded under and a silk lining hemmed over 
it. It is stayed with canvas, as already ex- 
plained. 

Fig. IV shows a pocket often used for a coat 
breast and for waistcoats. It is practically 
the same as the second method of making Fig. 
III pocket, but with the strap set upwards, in- 
stead of the downwards flap and the ends are 
stitched to the garment. 

It is fully worth while for anyone desirous of 
being able to do such work as putting pockets 
in well, to practice by using old pieces of cloth, 
making one of each kind to keep as a practical 
illustration. 
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TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 





Any are the inexpensive gifts which can 
be made by deft fingers or by those 
cultivated into deftness as much de- 

pends upon the individual effort to train the 
hand into fancy work or into practical dexterity. 
Take, for example, so simple a thing as a case to 
hold wrapping paper. Every one needs such a 
convenience, but few have it. It is such a nuis- 
ance to have bundles of these papers in closets 
and then there is the bother of getting at them. 
When a package is to be done up there is usually 
confusion to find proper paper, twine and scis- 
sors. This proves the acceptability of a gift of 
this sort. Use the same art ticking, bright with 
flowers. Take a strip one yard in length, sixteen 
inches wide, to be square at the lower end, 
rounded at the top. Take another strip twenty- 
six inches long and twenty-two inches wide. 
The first strip is for the back of the case, the sec- 
ond, for its outside pocket, to be gathered over 
the back piece at the bottom, sewed up at the 
sides, and an elastic run into the hem at the top. 
Finish the remaining top of the back strip with a 
small pocket nine inches deep having also an 
elastic top. In this pocket there should be a pair 
of scissors, a ball of colored cord, green, pink 
or red, and a ball of strong package twine. 
Face this rounded top end of back strip, and 
stitch it firmly. Sew two brass rings on the top 
edge to hang the case by. The different bun- 
dles of papers as they accumulate may be neatly 
stowed away therein, while the making up of 
packages will become an easy affair. 


The most ordinary chairs in one’s room may 
not only be made restful but inviting by cushion- 
ing them in this way. The same cotton tick- 
ings come into play. Fit a cushion into proper 
proportions, for the chair back, that is, so that 
the shoulder line shall receive full benefit. 
Fit a second cushion to the seat of the chair. 
If feathers or eiderdown adds too much to the 
expense, buy rolls of white wadding to take the 
place of them. Narrow two-inch ribbons, 
to correspond with the leading color of cloth 
design may be used to tie bows at the upper 
ends of the top cushions across the back. But 
before the bows are tied these small cushions re- 
quire to be fastened at the top to the chair back 
with two narrow tapes sewed on the ends. 
The ribbon as it passes over them in the tieing 
hides these tapes completely. Rocking chairs 
require a longer back cushion than the ordinary 
chair. 


Old portfolios which become very unsightly 
may be too good and useful to throw away. 
With a match art cloth cover the portfolio 
as one would a book, only allow for deeper in- 
side flaps. Attach a broad plain ribbon to 
match in color, those on the chairs, upon the 
bottom of portfolio cover, and then bring it up 
on both sides, tying it with a large bow over the 
usual tapes for fastening. 


It is a tragic moment to a dance-loving girl, 
when she receives an invitation to a dancing 
function, and does not see her way to having 
a dress for the occasion, because of her limited 
funds. But where there is a will there is gen- 
erally a way. A fairy god-mother once turned 
up, upon just such an occasion, by suggest- 
ing the immediate purchase of a pretty white 
evening silk, striped with narrow lines of yel- 
low satin, which was then selling at twenty- 

(Continued on page 846) 
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IRRESISTIBLE INNOVATION 


HANGER 














This can be used alike to suspend trousers, waist- 
coats and skirts. 

It is made of beautiful birch veneer, with nickeled 
steel trimmings. 

Its construction is simple, but effective. 

It consists cf a backboard upon which slide eight 
sets of removable arms. 

These not only slide, but are hinged to swing either 
to the right or left. 

It can oy in place anywhere in a few moments 

The weight of the garments removes al! wrinkles. 

Trousers hung “n it come out as if freshly pressed. 

It will save its own cost in tailors’ bilis 


short time. 
PRICE, $3 


Catalogue of ingenious products of the Innovation 
Trunk Co. sent upon request 


INNOVATION TRUNK CO. 
242 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


in a very 











Telephone 


2297 Madison 


CHRISTMAS SALE 


Beginning Monday, DECEMBER 2lst 





Fruited and Flowering Plants, Jardinieres, Brass, 
Copper and Pottery Jars 


Advance orders receive personal attention of one of the firm 











Wreaths of Heather and Bunches 
of Holly and Mistletoe @ 














WleTe 


14 West 33d Street y 




















Great Success in London! 








are gone, 
Guaranteed permanent. 


Highest references. 


WHY NOT LOOK 20 YEARS YOUNGER? 


An eminent surgeon has discovered a new method for remov- 
ing wrinkles and filling hollow places. 
Any one can come l.ere and leave one wrinkle a day till all 


No paraffin or external application. 
No interruption of engagements. 


Consultation by appointment. 
Call or send stamp for booklet_C. 


The Featural Co. 


27 East 22nd Street, New York City 





THE METROSTYLE 
PIANOLA 


HOULD be seen by everyone 
considering the purchase of 
a piano-player. 

The Metrostyle Pianola not 
only furnishes Technique but 
indicates the equally important 
requisite—Interpretation. 

Catalogue Z upon request. 


Pianola $250. 


Pianola with Metrostyle, $300. 
Purchasable by monthly payments. 


The Aeolian Company 


Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











THE 
ULTURE OF BEAUTY 


O woman who can preserve her com- 
plexion and her figure, need feel the 
advance of old age. I believe I am 

guilty of a truism in making this observation, 

but there are some truisms which bear repetition, 
and there are some points which cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon my sex.” 

Prevention is better than Cure, and cnce 

the evil is wrought, cure should never be delayed. 

“I have had many opportunities lately of 

judging the result of 


MRS. ADAIR’S 


treatment (90 New Bond St., London), having 
own her to work positive wonders in the 

















limination of wrinkles and in beautifying 
he skin. Her system is unique, and she 
either draws the skin nor steam it, but under 
er able and scientific massage, and with the 
ssistance of her sachets and bandelettes, the 
ost stubborn lines vanish like magic. In 
ddition Mrs. Adair uses a wonderful Eastern 
uscle-developing oil, the secret of which was 
iven or rather sold to her by a native priest 
yhen she was traveling in India, near the 
imalayan mountains; and this is a veritable 
jouth restorer, possessing marvellously benefi- 
ial qualities for the skin and this oil plays an 
portant part in her face treatment.” 

The above is what one of the leading London 
fomen’s Papers, Tue Lapies® Frexp. writes 
Mrs. Adair, who at the request of many 
merican clients, has opened a Salon in New 
ork, where the same successful and unique 
cial treatments are given and the same re- 
wned specialties sold, as those which have 
ade Mrs. Adair’s name so deservedly well- 
own throughout Europe. 


Salons: 
New York, 52 West 35th Street 


London, 90 New Bond Street 
Paris, 5 Rue Cambon 








is 


cultivating figures 
with her 


FAMOUS CORSETS 
18 East 45th Street 


New York 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 





POSITIVELY DESTROYED. No Electricity, Blue 
Ointment, Poison, or Pain. Absolutely Harmless. Cure 
Guaranteed. When you see the folly of having your face 
Spoiled by cheap quackeries call or address 
MME ULIAN 29 W. sath St., N.Y., 
. opp. Waldorf, 
35 years’ practice here and abroad. 





THE 
Society OF DECORATIVE ART 
14 East 34th Street 


EMBROIDERIES 

ART HANDIWORK BY WOMEN 
CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES 
COPIFS OF ANTIQUE ROMAN 





LEATHER WORK, ETC. 


A Gown Cannot 
Look Well— 


Have that smart, distinctive appearance—no 
matter how carefully it is fitted unless the 
material has been properly cut. Vogue pat- 
terns are cut by experts who would probably be 
employed by one of the fashionable tailors or 
dressmakers, were they not connected with 
Vogue. Every little knack, every detail that 
makes a woman's gown distinctive goes into 
Vogue patterns. Full particulars may be had 


by addressing 


VOGUE 
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364 FIFTH AVE,, N. Y. 





A Dainty, Refreshing 


CREAM 


FOR THE SHIN 


Dream Cream 


Creates a beautiful complexion 
and is most efficacious for the 
removal of MOTH SPOTS, 
FRECKLES AND ALL 
SKIN BLEMISHES—a de- 
lightful relief for chapped face 
and hands—nothing equals it 
—has made really wonderful 
cures in cases of Eczema. A 
joy to the women who value a 
clear, fresh, healthy complex- 
ion—a cure, not a cosmetic— 
In attractive jars, $1.00 


Dream Eyebrow 
and Eyelash Cream 


Beautifies the eyebrows and lashes 
and makes them dark and lustrous, 
stimulates their growth and keeps 
them in perfect condition, 
Price, 50. a far 
SOLD BY 
John Wanamaker 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
and all leading department stores 
eand druggists, or sent direct on re- 
ceipt of price. Write to 


DREAM CREA/SI CO. 
P. O. Box 287 
Mad. Sq. Branch, New York 
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NECKWEAR —LACE CAPES-—-LEATHER NOVELTIES 


——BARGAINS AT SMART TAILORS 


io dress accessories greet one at 


every turn in this season s fashions, and 

many of its bewitching collars, neck 
pieces and fancy empiecements are largely to 
be thanked for the air of distinction of a whole 
costume. The clever woman _ thoroughly 
appreciates the fact that often upon the choice 
of some apparently trifling detail the success 
of her frock depends. 

Noticeably chic is the beautiful neckband and 
yoke of chiffon in sketch No. 1. Applications 
of point de gene are lavishly used in ornamenta- 
tion and cart wheels of open stitching are 
bordered with tiny milliner’s folds of silk 
beaded with gold. The shape widens over the 
shoulders where large floral motifs of lace are 
added. From there it drops into two spreading 
tabs on either side a long, narrow central band. 
The back repeats the idea of the front in almost 
every detail. Price, $10.95. 


NECKWEAR 


The fashioning of these addenda of the toilet 
seems to offer such unbounded scope for taste 
and originality, that it seems strange more 
amateurs do not occupy themselves with carry- 
ing out simple designs. Chiffon or mousseline 
de soie as a foundation, a yard or so of good 
insertion or lace which divides up well into 
squares or medallions and a few sprays of 
flowers embroidered here and there judiciously 
will produce a collar which lacks little of the 
beauty found in these pretty models. However, 
the maid of modern times seems to have little 
time or inclination for dainty bits of work of 
this kind, and therefore it is fortunate so much 
of a variety is shown in the shops that repetition 
is well nigh impossible. 

The curious tie seen in sketch No. 2 should 
be worn by the athletic girl, or at least by one 
who is addicted to a more severe style of dress. 
It is of fancy white silk braid embroidered with 
black and finished with mesh of a heavier and 
much more open weave ending in tassels wound 
around the throat twice and tied like a mans 
stock in front, it fills up the front of the blouse 
when the coat is thrown open and has a very 
smart appearance. Price, $3.95. For the simple 
blouse of wool or taffeta, some such stock as 
that illustrated in No.3 would be appropriate. 
Linen canvas is the material, an Oriental pat- 
tern in stunning coloring being used to give it 
originality and cachet. 

Curving ends come from either side ending 
in crossed tabs in front. The embroidery is 
done in soft wools instead of silk and the price 
is only $1.45. In direct contrast to this is the 
extremely dainty stock of white taffeta pictured 
in illustration No. 4. Dresden colorings and 
designs are used in an ensemble which leaves 
nothing to be desired in the way of delicacy and 
ultra-refinement. 

A bordering edge of pale pink taffeta is 
scalloped along the top, and garlands of flowers 
in daintiest shades are embroidered on the silk. 
Fan-shaped medallions of the same, depend 
from the lower edge, two small ones flanking a 
larger and more elaborate tab. Price, $2.25. 

Very different in genre is the liberty satin 
bow illustrated in No. 5. A fitting finish for a 
turned over linen collar is offered by this severe 
but smart little tie, which is marked 50 cents. 
It fits between the two converging edges and 
having a long, rather narrow shape, is peculiarly 
adaptable for this purpose. The four ends are 
stitched with black at the hem, and the knot 
at the top is a trifle loose like a small puff. 

Long spear-shaped tabs breaking out into 
three succeeding motifs of solid silk mesh 
stitching ornament the very newest stocks 
shown this month. Tiny silken cords give 
sustaining points for this mass of open fagotting, 
cat-stitching and herringboning, medallions 
of hand-worked taffeta being introduced in 
the centre of each motif. The well-shaped 
neck piece from which this depends. is of taffeta 


[NoTE.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names ot 
shops where articles are purchasable should inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 































































































and the same fancy stitching. One of the 
prettiest of these stocks is to be seen in sketch 
No.6. Price, $3.45. 

Others of less elaborate fashioning, but same 
type are to be had for less. Persian colors are 
generally uséd for the embroidery in these as 
well as a large majority of the best stocks this 
season; nor is this to be regretted for they are 
wonderfully soft in combination and harmonize 
with almost any other coloring. 

Point de gene forms the upper portion of a 
handsome white taffeta neck piece, and is 
upheld in. position by a clever method of 
featherboning. A dainty floral design is carried 
out on the taffeta with bits of lace and hand 
embroidery in most charming effect. 

Pendant from the centre is a shower of tiny 
satin tendrils, each ending with a blossom made 
of mousseline de soie topped by motives of 
point de gene. Price, $3.25. 

Another handsome stock of white taffeta is 
generously embroidered in Oriental colors and 
finished with one tab quite eight inches long. 
The latter is bordered with a pretty ball fringe. 
Price, $2.95. 


CAPES 


Shoulder capes of lace or embroidered silk 
continue to enjoy the same unbroken popularity, 
but the time has now arrived when the dis- 
criminating woman chooses something very 
handsome or nothing of the sort at all. The 
less exclusive designs have been copied by the 
hoi polloi, and must no longer be attempted 
by women of fashion. One of the handsomest 
cape collars I have seen is of Antgestation lace 
and costs $10.75, not at all a high price for 
anything of real worth. 

The width is fourteen and a half inches and 
the design, great roses in woolen thread raised 
from the surrounding mesh and furthe? em- 
phasized by appliqué leaves, so the appearance 
is especially rich and heavy. 

Antique lace in the handsomest quality is 
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still permissible and very effective if finished 
with the new tape edge. A cape of this order 
costs $14.75. 


BARGAINS 


This is the season of the year when one 
occasionally stumbles across some good bar- 
gain at the private tailors. An imported model 
that has remained unsold and must be gotten 
rid of at a great reduction. A beautiful cos- 
tume of black broadcloth and astrachan from 
an atelier famous all over the world, is placed 
in this predicament, and can now be had for $90 
though the cost of importation was nearly twice 
that amount. The skirt is the most graceful 
and novel one could wish with little tabs of fur, 
three stitched box plaits in the back and tiny 
tucks starting below the hips and ending in a 
species of box plait at flounce hight. The coat 
is slightly bloused in front, inlet with Vandyke 
points of fur and has deep coat tails at the back 
and sides after the style of Louis xvi. A 
slashed-up cape bordered with fur starts at 
either shoulder and the sleeves are a veritable 
triumph of art. There is an embroidered 
waistcoat which is disclosed when the coat is 
opened. This costume is for size thirty-eight, 
but could easily be altered a good two inches in 
either direction. Being the latest importation 
of a house that helps to set the modes, it will 
surely remain in fashion next winter as well 
as this. 

Another notable bargain is a very long, 
fitted coat of black broadcloth, reaching below 
the knees and very beautifully tailored. This, 
too, is an imported garment, and is now to be 
had for $45. The size is thirty-eight or forty 
bust measure. The neck is collarless and there 
is a handsome hand-embroidered waistcoat from 
which the cloth rolls back till the waist is 
reached where it is fastened together by two 
buttons bound together by a cord. The sleeves 
are large and the newest shape, finished with 
repoussé lace frills; the back is laid in two box 
plaits below the waist and the front is plain 





and of excellent cut. These are only two of a 
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number of beautiful garments, much reduced IN 
i price. chief 
reade 
UMBRELLA STICKS—PADDOCK STICKS pe 
Among articles especially designed to please | THI 
the masculine fancy are the pigskin-coy- 
ered paddock sticks, with wide silver rivets fas- = 
tening together the leather at the handle. These 
are the newest, smartest things of their kind and M 
cost $8.50each. Umbrellas of the same variety . 
are also to be had. Stained boxwood makes a h 
beautiful handle for a man’s umbrella or cane, oe: 
and a handsome finish is given with silver aces a e 
of diamonds, clubs, hearts and spades, applied for § 
at intervals throughout its length. The stick re 7 
of the cane is of Malacca. Another handsome ait 
handle is of artificially rusted Japanese stec! — 
with gold and silver motives applique. oad 
ROBE GOWNS when 
Week after week as it rolls by, discloses new ge 
and striking variations of the robe gowns. Pai!- my . 
lettes are still the reigning fad, and colored a , 
spangles have gained enormously in favor with a 
the few who appreciate telling points in dress. tl re: 
None are more effective than those in rich brown ns 7 
with flat pendants, about an inch long, narrow- 9, 4s 
ing at the top where they are secured to the — 
foundation. Golden lights and rich bronze sal 
tints are displayed when these sway with every ba | - 
movement of the wearer, and of course there 7 hg 
should be masses of chiffon under the edge of ee te 
the skirt and inside the widely flowing sleeves. MS 
A robe of this variety was worn at the Horse The 
Show, and inspired more admiration than al- Leary " 
most any gown seen during the week. Green Hd 5 | 
is also a favorite color, but not as effective as meet 
brown, and gray is also very beautiful. These wr 
spangles are not in the least like silver or stee!, Ithou 
having dull yet lustrous finish reminding onc Mace ¢ 
of the opalescent paillettes which are perhaps at 
the daintiest and most exquisite of all. pri! 
Embroidered crépe de chine robe gowns are + ae : 
; i 
very handsome, and worked with superb, very ‘ 
highly raised designs. When these are of floral JAPAN 
subjects the centre is usually filled with a cris- 
crossing of silken mesh, to give lightness of § “A™* 
effect and allow the underslip to be seen. For f Ar, 
mourning nothing could possibly be better, un-§ L.C. 
less it were one of those beautiful robes of dull 
spangled net. In white, there is a lovely robe J Mr. | 
of Chantilly with a knee flounce of superb [series b 
Korean lace, a new and most effective varicty. ithe othe 
Motives of silk are inset at the bottom of wide attempt 
vertical bands of lace, which give a delightfully ject in I 
slender appearance to the figure. Price, $85. and on 
NEW EVENING FABRICS save by 
singular 
Chiffon, striped with satin is a dainty novelty, J extreme! 
and yet caprice has marked it down to $1.25 aJfapart fri 
yard at one shop, though elsewhere it sells forfarts, pict 
much more. Such stuffs make exquisiteJ/however 
écharpes or evening gowns. Exceedingly hand-fappeal tc 
some was another variety of chiffon embroidered] day Japa 
with floral designs in gold thread for which] forth the 
$4.85 a yard is asked. Liberty chiffon costs recognize 
$1.10 a yard, and is one of the loveliest of allland the ; 
such fabrics for drapings, shirrings or gather-[himself r 
ings. Used over silk of the same shade with}beautiful 
empire wreaths of lace as bands between shir-|vast field 
rings of the material in flounce hight the effectfis forced 
being girlish and pretty. The same idea must] summary 
be repeated for corsage and sleeves with a wide}ture and 
girdle of pink satin finished with long knottedjand its | 
lengths of the same, fringed heavily on the ends.J and in co 
BARGAINS IN LACE sled 
Lengths of hand-made Cluny in black arefOLD Q) 
selling for $3.75 a yard in twenty-two-inch| NEw 
width and can be had in black or white. The c 
former should be made up over white chiffon et anda 
with a shoulder yoke of cream-white lace bor} 7!ONS- 
dered with shaped bands of fancy stitching and i 
taffeta folds. From this full sleeves of lace] It is si 
over chiffon should fall free over high cuffs on 4 social inte 
tight under sleeve of white lace. The model isf°°™parati 
charming and can be carried out equally well} *V* been 
if not better with black Chantilly. For the beautiful : 
original of this idea $7 is asked. picturesqu 
surpasses j 
JET NECKBANDS Cities. Hi 
Odd neckbands. of cut jet are immensely‘St to the 
smart, and have as yet been undiscovered by Parkman 
any but the modish few. A lovely circlet oft0ry of th 
jet with two long pendant ornaments of thqFarker an 
same, finished with jet tassels costs $6 and fT knowl 
intended for wear with a high bodice. Story in @ 
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WHAT THEY READ 


|NoTE.—Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new publi- 
cations will receive immediate attention.] 


THE MARK. By Agquia Kempster. I1- 


LusTRATED. Dove epay, Pace anv Co. 


R. Kempster’s novel is a tale of the East 
M Indian magic mixed with the politics of 
the native state of Nepaul. Those who 
have no taste for Oriental mystery should leave 
the book alone,but those who are attracted by the 
dark and cryptic will find it well worth reading, 
for it is executed with great spirit, and is prob- 
ably the most successful novel of the kind since 
Marion Crawford’s Mr. Isaacs. It should be 
added that Mr. Kempster knows ten times as 
much about the East as Mr. Crawford knew 
when he wrote Mr. Isaacs, and is apparently 
quite as much at home in India as Rudyard 
Kipling himself, Whether he is dealing with 
the natives in crowded cities, the beggars, the 
pariahs, the Hindus of wealth and power, the 
Moslem leader, or the charming young sorceress 
the wild hillmen, or the British army officer, 
Mr. Kempster shows an apparent sureness of 
touch that would be hard to counterfeit. He is 
never more successful than in describing char- 
acteristic scenes in the native quarter of Bom- 
bay, an undertaking that requires literary cour- 
age in view of the fact that some of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s most successful work has to do with such 
scenes. 
There is plenty of fighting in Mr. Kempster’s 
story, all of it presented with spirit and effect, 
nd perhaps none of it so bloody as to revolt 
eaders fed upon the modern novel of warlike 
venture. Altogether Mr. Kempster’s story, 
Ithough probably written to catch the current 
aste for fiction dealing with strange scenes 
nd violent action, is likely to be widely rec- 
ognized as much above the average of its class, 
if not, indeed, as belonging to a class by itself. 


JAPANESE ART. By Sapaxicut Hart- 
MANN, AuTHorR oF A History or AMERICAN 


Art, SHAKespeare IN Art. ILLUSTRATED. 


L. C. Pace anp CoMPANY. 


Mr. Hartmann’s volume is one in the art 
series brought out by these publishers. Like 
the other volumes of the series this one is an 
attempt at a popular presentation of the sub- 
ject in hand. Japanese art is a large subject, 
and one little understood outside of Japan 
save by a few specialists. To most of us that 
singular combination of the realistic and the 
extremely conventional is a thing by itself and 
apart from our ordinary understanding of the 
arts, pictorial and plastic. It is quite possible, 
however, that the artistic conventions which 
appeal to us are equally mysterious to the every- 
day Japanese. Mr. Hartmann undertakes to set 
forth the several stages and some of the best 
recognized schools of Japanese pictorial art, 
and the reader of his book will doubtless find 
himself more sympathetic with the strange and 
beautiful creations of Japanese artists. The 
vast field of ceramic decoration Mr. Hartmann 
is forced by the limits of his book to treat in 
summary fashion, and the same is true of sculp- 
ture and architecture. The text of this work, 
and its many illustrations, black and white, 
and in color should do much to popularize the 
art of the Japanese. 


OLD QUEBEC, THE FORTRESS OF 
NEW FRANCE. 


anp Craupe G. Bryan. 


By Grrepert PARKER 
Wirn Iiustra- 


tions. THe Macmittan Company. 

It is significant of the great historical and 
social interest attaching to Quebec that this 
comparatively small provincial city should 
ave been thought worthy of so sumptuous and 
beautiful a volume. Quebec remains the most 
picturesque city of the new World, and, indeed, 
surpasses in antique quaintness most European 
cities. Historically it is a place of prime inter- 
est to the people of this continent. Our own 
Parkman has told with due elaboration the 
story of the city and the province. Sir Gilbert 
Parker and Mr. Bryan have added nothing to 
our knowledge of Quebec, but have told its 
story in a clear and striking narrative freed 





from the confusion of too much detail. Of 
course in telling the tale of Quebec they were 
forced to give a considerable part of Canadian 
history, no little share of our own, and some- 
thing of contemporary European affairs. 
Through these pages a long procession of 
stately figures promenades before our eyes— 
the French nobles who governed city and prov- 
ince in the early days, their less picturesque 
British successors, soldiers and statesmen who 
actually at first had the real task of ruling, the 
more recent governors-general, who have done 
little more than import into Canada the splen- 
dors of a mimic court with the heartburnings 
that go with the trade of courtier. Not least 
interesting in the procession of notables are 
Benjamin Franklin and his fellow-commission- 
ers, one of them that fine old Catholic gentle- 
man and Marylander, Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, who vainly sought to shake the 
loyalty of Canada during our own revolutionary 
struggle. The. authors of this book display no 
bitterness in discussing our several attempts 
to capture Canada, though their reference to 
Jefferson and Genet smacks a little too strongly 
of the old-fashioned Federalist view of our 
affairs in 1793. The stirring story of Mont- 
calm and Wolfe is retold with sympathy and 
spirit, and we have once more recounted the 
ever pathetic incident of the Acadian deporta- 
tion, a cruel affair that these historians recog- 
nize as having been inevitable. It is satisfactory 
to find the ill-requited services of Lord Dur- 
ham to Canada amply recognized, and to dis- 
cover among the many excellent illustrations 
a fine portrait of the late Marquis of Dufferin, 
the best of recent governors-general. 


THE CIRCLE IN THE SQUARE. Tue 
Story or A New Battie on Op Fietps. 


By Batpwin Sears. A.S.Barnes & Co. 

The Circle and the Square bore social and 
geographical, not geometrical, relations to 
Tazeley, a small city set on a river somewhere 
in Virginia; the square being the heart of the 
city, the circle the little group of aristocratic 
families—Buckeleys, Paiges, Fairfaxes—whose 
mansions formed it, and who “‘in proud isola- 
tion ignored the world outside as though it ex- 
isted not.’ Tazeley as a community, suffered 
from ‘“‘the paralyzing burden of the dead 
South,’* and from a self-complacency that led 
it to shut its eyes to corruption in politics and 
to unsanitary conditions that threatened its 
very existence. 

The sleep in which the circle had been held, 
was broken, the reforms for which the best citi- 
zens had been praying were brought about, not 
by one of the first families but by the scion 
of an ostracized family. Putting up a stiff 
fight against heavy odds, this young man mas- 
tered himself, became the leader of his fellow- 
citizens, and crowned his triumph in the house of 
his enemies by securing the fairest flower in the 
rosebud garden of girls of Tazeley. 

The problems and dangers due to the changed 
relations of whites and blacks caused by the 
Civil War are factors of the story and are treated 
as forcibly and with as deep sympathy for the 
dominant race as any Southerner could desire. 
No such satisfaction will be taken in the por- 
trayal of the best society, by Virginians. The 
girls are very charming, and very loyal in affairs 
of the heart, but lack real strength of character; 
the young men are libertines, gamblers and 
drunkards; the older men devote their energies 
to defrauding and maligning one another. It 
is a sorry picture. | Though uneven in liter- 
ary merit, the story is above the average and 
in its best passages rises to a level with The 
Battle Ground, that fine novel of life in Virginia 
at an earlier period, 


A SEQUENCE IN HEARTS. By Mary 
Moss. J.B. Lirrincorr Co. 


The sequence is disappointing to watchers 
of the game and equally so to some of the par- 
ticipants, who have been given reason to blame 
their creator for their run of ill luck. Miss Moss 
starts out with a varied stock of characters 
from whom much is expected: a mine-owner of 
philanthropic aims and a patronizing way with 
young women; a girl who believes in platonic 
friendship, yet keeps up a running fight with 
the fact that she cannot have the mine-owner 
all to herself; a pretty doll-like creature who 
captures the mine-owner but has no sympathy 


vi 


with his aims; a mannish girl from whose lips 
slang phrases drop as readily as did the pearls 
and emeralds from the mouth of the maiden in 
the old fairy tale; an athletic young fellow who 
transfers his affections as easily as he changes 
his frock coats; a woman artist who adores her 
women-friends and talks to them as though they 
were pickpockets; another woman artist, of ex- 
cessive sentiment, who melts into tears on the 
slightest provocation; a country judge who is 
accepted by the platonic girl because she wants 
a home; a female newspaper reporter; and fin- 
ally, an aesthete, who is too reminiscent of 
Bunthorn to be freshly amusing, and is of no 
consequence. With all this fuel there should 
have been a fire; as it is, there is only a blaze 
which fizzles away in smoke; in other words, 
the situations naturally looked for do not de- 
velop, the story awakens only a languid inter- 
est and at the end it flattens out, leaving you 
wondering, as you close the book, whether it 
was worth telling at all. 


PIONEER SPANIARDS IN 
AMERICA. 


Henry Jounson. Littiz, Brown & Co. 


NORTH 


Intustratep. By Wituam 


This work, Sy the author of The World’s 
Discoverers, gives the story of Spanish explora- 
tion and conquest in the period immediately 
succeeding the discovery of America, beginning 
with Alonzo de Ojeda’s expedition to Darien 
in 1507, and ending with the second conquest 
of New Mexico in 1598. There is a highly in- 
teresting chapter devoted to the origin of the 
name America and the way in which it came to 
be extended to the whole western hemisphere. 
The discovery of the Pacific and of Florida; 
the invasion of Mexico, the romantic experiences 
of Cabeza de Vaca, the search for the kingdom 
of El Dorado and its gilded monarch, are in- 
cluded in the topics treated, and the social and 
religious life of ancient Mexico is described in 
an appendix. The author has gone to the most 
reliable historians for his material and has 
taken advantage of the latest ethnological and 
archzxological discoveries. The illustrations 
have been selected with excellent judgment. 
The book ought to be put to good use, as a work 
of reference, by students of American history 
of all ages. 


WHEN I WAS CZAR. By 


MARCHMONT. 


Artuur W. 


Frepericx A. Stroxes Co. 


Mr. Marchmont set himself an Herculean 
task when he pitted a lonely American against 
the police department of Russia headed by a 
prince who was a pastmaster in villainy; not 


« to mention a band of Nihilists unpleasantly 


assiduous in their attentions. So persuaded 
in his mind is the reader that even a romancer 
may be thrown by the steed he is riding that he 
breathes a sigh of relief when Mr. Harper C. 
Denver drops the role of Czar (assumed by 
imperial request for the purpose of recovering 
important state papers) and comes out into the 
open as a common American citizen. Even 
then there are plots and traps to be foiled or 
escaped, enemies to be thwarted—the woods 
are full of them—and a beautiful Russian 
to be rescued, and to be induced to love her 
hustling Yankee rescuer. With all his coolness 
and his nerve, Denver is continually running 
up against situations and the chills do not stop- 
running down your spine until you hear the 
American eagle screaming in the final chap- 
ter. Few stories of adventure are better worth 
reading than this. The plot is capitally con- 
ceived and hangs together finely to the end. 
The illustrations are well nigh ludicrous in their 
commonplaceness. 

Tue True Story 


WITHIN THE PALE. 
or Anti-Semitic PersecutTions 1n Russia. 


By Micuwaet Davirr. A. S. Barnes & 


Co. 


Michael Davitt, the Irish patriot, went to 
Kishineff as a newspaper correspondent soon 
after the massacres and outrages of the last 
Easter season, and came away convinced that 
the hope of the Jews lies in Zionism. This 
opinion is not the only thing that Mr. Davitt 
brought away from Kishineff. Among the 
other corrections that he brought away are 
these: That the massacres and outrages re- 
sulted directly from the incitements of a local 


newspaper which circulated among other ac- 
cusations the ancient and persistent lie that 
Jews sacrifice Christian children for ceremon- 
ial purposes; that this hoary accusation can be 
set at rest only by denials sustained and promul- 
gated by the Emperors of Russia and Austria 
and the Pope; that the special laws of Russia 
directed against the Jews are inexpressibly 
cruel, but not likely to be much modified, be- 
cause the Jew is feared as well as hated. 

Mr. Davitt sets forth these things clearly and 
sympathetically taking care to record his convic- 
tion that most of the outrages of Kishineff were 
perpetrated not by Russians, but by Mclda- 
vians. He also reprints his newspaper letters 
telling the story of Kishineff in all its horror. 
His appendix has an impressive array of Cath- 
olic testimony against the truth of the charge 
that the Jews sacrifice Christian children for 
ceremonial purposes. 


LITERARY CHAT 


Homas Hardy will shortly issue through 
the Macmillans a poetical drama in 
six acts, his first attempt in the dra- 

matic field. 


Howard Pyle, it is announced, will draw 
during the year 1904 exclusively for the Har- 
pers. Some persons are disturbed at the at- 
tempt of a single house to establish a trust of 
writers and illustrators, but we may be sure 
that the effect of such attempts will be merely 
to popularize authors and illustrators who are 
not specially subsidized to write and draw for 
a single publishing house. Meanwhile the 
specially subsidized writers and illustrators are 
to be congratulated upon the excellent terms 
they are able to make. 


Captain A. T. Mahan will contribute to Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine in 1904 what will be, in effect, 
a history of the War of 1812. Such a book 
by an expert in military and naval affairs is 
greatly needed. President Roosevelt is the 
author of an interesting and valuable History 
of the War of 1812, but he wrote as a civilian. 


Professor Wm. H. Pickering’s book on The 
Moon (Doubleday, Page & Co.) is to give 
in popular fashion the latest news of our 
satellite, and the oldest lunar myths and fancies. 


Very English indeed is Evelyn Sharp’s little 
book, The Children who Ran Away (Mac- 
millans), but not too English for the amuse- 
ment of American young people. Mammas 
need have no fear that the story will prompt 
children to dangerous escapades; the running 
away is no very terrible matter. Incidentally 
we have glimpses of English school life, walks 
in the country, the paper-chase, amateur 
theatricals, and a mysterious guardian who 
turns out a very different sort of person from 
what his wards had supposed him. American 
children who read the book will find their social 
horizon widened by an acquaintance with con- 
ditions and institutions not familiar at home. 


Jacob Riis, in a modest preface to his Chil- 
dren of the Tenements (The Macmillan Com- 
pany) confesses that he has declined all requests 
that he write a novel of the New York East Side, 
for the excellent reason that he feels incapable 
of inventing a plot. He offers, however, in- 
stead of fiction these true stories of the poor. 
Much of the matter of the book appeared or- 
iginally in the Evening Sun, The Century Mag- 
azine and the Churchman, and was collected 
in a volume called Out of Mulberry Street. 
Mr. Riis knows sympathetically and experi- 
mentally the people of whom he writes, and 
those who would know that vast swarming 
East Side, must go to his books. Here are 
stories of the poor in which their vices and their 
virtues, their joys and their sorrows are duly 
set down. Those who believe that the poor 
are of different clay from the well-to-do, and 
that humanity begins, say with the stock broker, 
who may be taken as the American equivalent 
of Metternich’s baron, should read these stories 
of Mr. Riis’s and widen their social horizon, 
What is here set down should be wholesome 
reading for well-clad, well-bred and _ well- 
lodged men and women. 








Vigue is $3.00 a year by subscription, which 
includes all the numbers as issued. 764 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 253 PUBLISHED 24 DECEMBER, I903 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

This gives the subscriber fifty-two 

designs a year, carefully selected to 

meet the requirements of the season. All the 

designs are smart. The patterns are in one 

size only—36 bust. The Vogue Weekly Pat- 

terns are sold at the uniform price of fifty cents 

each if accompanied with a coupon cut from 

any number of Vogue, or sixty cents without 
a coupon. 


fine current pattern is of a house-gown, 
composed of cachemire or any similar 
soft material, trimmed with Persian 
embroidery, soft fancy silk and chiffon. The 
model is particularly charming in pale cream 
silk with the touch of bright color and gold that 
is in the Persian trimming and the sleeve puffs, 
may be of chiffon, organdie, muslin with colors 
to match those in the trimming, or silk as pre- 
ferred. 

The chiffon at the neck is trimmed with 
narrow bias stitched bands of the material, the 
silk thread may be of the colors in the trimming 
to give a very effective touch of harmony. The 
fronts are double-breasted, and fasten with 








PRICE LIST OF 
VOGUE PATTERNS 


SPECIAL PATTERNS 


NoTE.—These Special Patterns will be cut from 


any design, sketch, drawing or garment. Prices 
for —. patterns same as adults. 
SKIRT 
econ , blank on application 
Cut to special measure with foundation . $3.00 
Cut to special measure without foundation 2.50 
Standard size, 24 : 41 hips, 42 length, 
with foundation 2.00 
Standard size, 24 waist, “4g hips, 42 length, 
without foundation 1.50 
BODICES AND SHORT "JACKETS.— 
Measure blank on ~ pertueas 
Cut to special measure 2.50 
Standard sizes, any bust measure, from 32 to 
46, with sleeve. ° + 1.00 
Stapdard sizes, without sleeve ° ° ‘. ae 
“ sleeve only . ° ° +» +§0 
PRINCESS GOWNS.— 
Measure blank on application. 
Cut to special measure, with sleeve ° + 5.00 
In any bust measure, with sleeve + 2.§0 
“« © without sleeve 2.00 
HALF LENGTH AND LONG COATS. med 
Measure blank on application. 
Cut to special measure, with sleeve . + 400 
In any bust measure, with sleeve . . + 2.§0 
a without sleeve . + 2,00 
CAPES 1.50 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHES (ap to 15 years) 
Full suit cut to measure . . 1.50 
Full suit cut to age only . . ‘ + 1.00 
Any part of suit cut to measure ° . . 
Any part ofsuit cuttoageonly . ° + +§0 


COUPON PATTERNS 


Nore—T hese Coupon Patterns are 36 bust, 24 
waist, 41 hips, 42 length, and cut only from 
Vogue Weekly Pattern design. If Vogue 
Weckly Pattern design be ordered cut to 
other sizes see above prices under Special 
Patterns. 

ANY COUPON PATTERN without coupon 


cut from Vogue . ° . ° . - & 
ANY COUPO PATTERN with mage 
cut from Vogue ° «50 


{| Vogue has a corps of competent duigness, and 
manufactures on its premises patterns of every 
description. It has facilities for the prompt ex- 
ecution of orders by mail. 
{Correspondence invited. 
{| Vogue is the Best Fashion Paper and the 
only weekly published in the United States de- 
voted primarily to fashions 
4 Address Vogue, 364 Fifth Ave., New York 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPON DENTS ; 


RL OWL WS WANT > 





RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the® correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency ee aa answered by mail be- 
fore publication when $1.00 18 sent with the ques- 
tion. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when i oo are sent with the question. 
All questions not complying with this rule are sub- 
ject to publication. 





either hooks and eyes, or buttons, through 
buttonholes worked through a fly wrap. The 
back has a watteau plait, secured into the middle 
seam, from the neck to a little lower than the 
waistline, below which point it hangs free, the 
pressing of the folds serving to keep the plait 
in place. 

A shoulder cape stitched round the outer 
edge is secured under the trimming round the 
neck and allowed to drop softly over the 
shoulders. 

The sleeves are bell-shaped, with three 
stitched tucks round the lower edges. They 
hang over fitted linings, upon which are set 
the full puffs. These are gathered at the wrists, 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 253. 


For description, see this page. 


necessary, the same quantity being required 
for the puffs alone. 

The pattern consists of half each of front 
back, watteau, collar, and small front. One 
each of sleeve, cuff, puff, upper and under parts 
for sleeve lining. 

To cut out the gown: In diagram I the front 
and back pieces are shown lying on the full 
width of the cloth, the two ends being placed 
together and the parts enumerated cut from 
the ends. The remainder is refolded down the 


half width; the back of the watteau, and that 
of the cape, are placed to the foid as illustrated. 
Diagram III shows the puff, collar and front. 
If this is to be lined entirely cut the linings 


a part of the back, stitching these seams from 
a little below the waist, to the lower edge. Then 
place them together above that, and stitch all 
four edges in the seam, well pressing the turn- 
ings open. Then arrange the plaits, basting 
them the whole way down and pressing them 
well. Stitch up the seams in the lining sep- 
arately, and place it inside the gown. 

The front edges are better if faced with a nice 
firm ribbon, while another strip folded may 
form the wrap. Stitch these right through, as 
the trimming will cover the stitching. 

Next make the sleeve foundations, and the 
bell parts. In making the tucks in these, hold 
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ROOM GOWN 


Cut paper pattern No. 253 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents 


The next pattern will be No. 2<4, Boy's Coat 6 years size 


and cuffs are set over them and trimmed with 
the Persian bands. 

The necessary quantity of material forty- 
five inches wide is six and three-quarter yards, 
not allowing for any turnings beyond those 
allowed in the pattern. Four and a half yards 


by the material pieces, but it is not necessary 
to line the upper part of the watteau as it is 
included in the back seam. For ordinary 
purposes it is quite sufficient to line only the 
upper part of the gown, in which case, the 
watteau does not come into it at all. 


SIIVATIS 




















SELVAGES 


of trimming are required if it is to be carried 
down each front edge; if not down the under 
one, one and a quarter less may be procured: 

If the sleeve puffs are of the same material 
as the neck and front, one yard of double width 
texture thirty-six inches or more in width is 


- 
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To make the gown, stitch up the seams, and 
press the turnings open, notching them all at 
the waist line. If the lining is only through 
the upper part, pink out its lower edge, and 
either pink those of the turnings or bind them 
with ribbon. Join in the watteau as if it is 
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them upward while tucking, so as to ease the larg- 
er on to the smaller parts and then stitch them. 

Set the puffs on to the foundations, and the 
cuffs on to the wrist edges, making them quite 
neat before adding the trimming. Place the 
bell sleeves to the other parts and stitch them 
into the armholes, binding the turnings with 
ribbon. Next make the cape, and set its neck 
edge over that of the gown, then add the trim- 
ming all round. 

Join the small shield on to the collar and trim 
it with the bias folds, placing one exactly over 
the seam. To do this easily and avoid drawing 
the chiffon tack it on paper, and stitch right 
through, pulling the paper away afterwards. 
Fasten the collar with hooks and eyes at the 
back, secure the right half of the front over the 
edge of the shield, and make the other hook 


over it. 








VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 





To Vocur, 364 Firrn Avenue 
New York 


which send by mail to my address 


| 
ENclosed please find fifty cents, for | 
below : | 


Vogue Pattee. Me. ccseecnstsvevess. | 


These patterns are made in medium size | 
only. 


en ee eee ee ee oe ee 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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DR. J. PARKER 


UNEQUALED 
TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 


Established 1868 


Rosaline. The 
marvelous natural healthy 
coloring it imparts to the 
cheeks and lips has made 
it wonderfully popular with 
fashionable women. The 
closest scrutiny fails to de- 
tect it, nor can it be dis- 
placed by perspiration or 
bathing ; of the highest value as a beautifier and 
purifier of the skin, A 25¢c. trial box will con- 
vince you. 

Diamond Nail Enamel. The per- 
fection of all nail polishes, not only giving a bril- 
liant polish to the nails, but a lasting one and 
fragrantly perfumed. 25c. and soc, a box. 

Cream Van Ola. The enemy of an 
impure skin or bad complexion, purifies it and 
acts as a food, making the skin clear and healthy; 
does not produce a downy growth. Boxes, 
25c¢ and Soc. 


There are cheap imitations of the above prep- 
arations on the market. Be sure the name Dr. 
J. PARKER PRAY is on every article. 

Send stamp for illustrated booklet. 


DR.J. PARKER PRAY CO. 
12 East 23d St., N. Y. City 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors 





No. S 22 


Newest Dress Slipper with Jet Embroidered 
Toe and Tongue 


McCLENAHAN FOOTWEAR 


FOR 
Men, Women and Children 
IS DESERVEDLY 
The Most Highly Esteemed 
FOR EVERY OCCASION 


Custom Work a Specialty 


WM. McCLENAHAN & CO. 


FOR 30 YEARS 25 West 34th Street 
COR. 23D ST. & 4TH AVE. New York 








The art of cocktail mixing is to 
so blend the ingredients that no 
one is evident, but the delicate 
flavor of each is apparent. Is 
this the sort of cocktail the man 
gives you who does it by guess- 
work? There's never a mistake 
in a CLUB COCKTAIL. It 
smells good, tastes good, is 
good—always. Just strain 
through cracked ice. Seven 
kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
Sole Proprietors, 
LonDon 


Hartrorp New Yore 














Mme. Aphe, Picaut 


Ostrich and 
Fancy Feathers, 
Boas, etc. 


REPAIRING, 
CLEANING, 
and DYEING 
43 West 21st Street, 
New York 
Our work has given 
satisfaction for over fifty 
years to many of New 
York’s representative 
families. And we feel 
that it will also satisfy 
you, 





JAC Kaiver 


Beats a scissors. Rips any seam quickly with- 
out or the finest of cloth or silk. A handy 
household necessity. A tailors and dressmakers 
delight. Sent to any address Postpaid soc, 
Agents Wanted. 


M, J. BACON MFG. CO., San Francisco 
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OF FABRICS NEW, UNIQUE AND EXCLUSIVE 
FIVE DOLLARS—AND MORE THE_BETTER STORES 









497 FIFTH AVE. 





4MPORTER 
ANNUAL CLEARING SALE, 
CHOICE OF 300 HATS, 
FRENCH AND DOMESTIC, 


$10. 
Show Your Loyalty by Wearing the 


Class Pin or Badge 


(HUNDREDS OF DESIGNS FREE) 













of your college,school, class, 
cluborsociety. Orderstraight 
from the factory. This style 
and others, in any two colors 
of enamel, with any threeiet- 
ters and two figures desired. 


In Silver Plate $1.00 a 
doz. Sample to cts. 











In Sterling Silver $2.50 a doz. Sample 2gcts. 
Satis- 





HAIR GOODS 
Perfect Fitting WIGS 
For Ladies & Gentlemen 

Stylish Pompadours, Wavy 
Switches, $3.00 up. Complex- 
ton Beautifiers. 

Illus. Catalog Free. 
EB. BURNHAN, Dept. F, 

70 State St., Chicago 


THE COLONIAL 


MT. CLEMENS, MICHIGAN 


The name of which is a symbol of “ health,” 
as its healing waters are widely renowned as the 
only cure for 


RHEUMATISM 
and kindred diseases. For further information and 
souvenir address THE COLONIAL, Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan, 


EMBROIDERY, ETC. 


Ev penyGies in fine hand-embroid done Southern 
ladies and a- n artistic workers, at “y by 
Airs JOHNSTONE’ s 


ae. Eclectic Exchange 
2 and 4 West 33rd Street, New York 
ite the Waldorf-Astoria 











VOGUE BINDING CASES 


Holding three months 


65 Cents 


each. Sent post-paid to any address 
in the United States on receipt of 


price. Green cloth, stamped in gold. 





364 FIFTH AVENUE 





Orders taken for any article of any kinds of Needlework 
especially Monograms. 


VOGUE, 


NEW YORK 
845 


1 catalog showing hundreds of di ns free. 
faction guaranteed. Special design and 

BASTIAN BROR. 
210. South Ave., BROCH 









~ SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR KILLED 


Home treatment. 
Sensible, Sure, 
covered March, Igor, after many years’ patient 
work. A new principle. 

Send postal card with name and we will send 
circular in plain ES sealed, 
TRAFALGAR CO., 96 B'way 


P. O. Box 1561, New ¥ 




















y SPANGLES&S EMB. MATERIALS 


FY BEADS ein tin oa 


and Wools, Lace Braids. By 
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(Continued from page 844) 
five cents a yard, but for one day only, as the 
custom in shops has grown to be, where bar- 
gains are frequent. Twenty yards for five 
dollars, laid the foundation for this charming 
dancing frock. 


The skirt was made up after the dancing 
length models, and trimmed on the bottom with 
two flounces on the bias finished on the bottom 
with a turned-up fold and with a pinked-out 
ruching of the silk as a heading to the upper 
flounce. The top of the skirt was shirred 
closely and a pointed girdle fitted over both 
bodice and skirt to a charm. the front point 
having five straps of narrow white ribbon 
sewed on vertically and trimmed through the 
middle with small yellow satin buttons sewed 
on rather close together. A round bodice 








{NotTe.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where dressing-table articles are purchasable 
should inclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date.] 

N the care of the hair, cleanliness is abso- 
lutely essential. According to a method 
employed with excellent results for many 

years, it should be washed once a week, or 
every ten days, except when the hair is natur- 
ally very dry; in the latter case, two weeks may 
be allowed to elapse; but a good tonic must be 
frequently applied in the interval in order to 
overcome the condition. 

Although hair cannot be classed as vegetable 
matter, it grows from a root like a plant and 
absorbs its nourishment from the blood in 


The natural oil supplied by the sebaceous 
glands near the root of the hair should produce 
the gloss most people seem to expect as the re- 
sult of continued brushing. To stimulate 
these glands and aid them in producing a flow 
of natural oil a tonic has been carefully pre- 
pared by one whose experience extends over a 
score of years divided between laboratory work 
and practical experiments. For this tonic it is 
claimed that it will prevent and cure baldness, 
remove dandruff and tone up the oil glands of 
the scalp while fertilizing the roots of the hair. 
The price is $1 a bottle or six bottles for $s. 

For those who wish a sceintific and satisfac- 
tory shampoo, a powder has been prepared 
which makes a very cleansing wash when mixed 
with a little warm water. 

This is said to be antiseptic and germicidal 
in effect, destroying dandruff and dissolving 


head the day before the shampoo, allowing it 
to remain over night. After a few applications 
the scalp should show marked improvement. 
Price, 50 cents a jar. 

A good substitute for a wash cloth js the flat 
sponge of silky fineness and close texture. A 
piece five by six inches in diameter only costs 
49 cents, so they are not to be ranked among 
expensive varieties. The very best of all bath 
sponges are the mandrukas, with their natural 
light fawn color, strong close fibre, and fine 
texture. Although rather high-priced, in the 
end they are economical as one will outwear 
two of inferior quality and be far more satis- 
factory in every way. 

The price of a mandruka measuring about 
sixteen inches in circumference when wet, is 
98 cents, and from that up they increase sharply 
in price, as the very large ones are rare. 





shirred half way met a half-low yoke fitting of 
white mousseline and was covered with rows 
of bias pinked ruchings. The sleeves were of 
white mousseline to elbow, but had a deep cap 
of the gown silk, ruched in two rows upon the 
bottom. A plaited ruffle of mousseline fin- 
ished the bottom of sleeves and for a heading, 
where the plaiting and sleeve joined, was a band 
of yellow satin ribbon four inches wide folded 
into the width of two inches, and its several 
loops and ends were clustered into bows on the 
outer sides. A neck drapery of folds of white 
mousseline rising well over the ‘shoulders, and 
meeting in a point both back and front, was as 
becoming as it was simple. A necklace of 
Etruscan gold beads was a happy thought as 
they harmonized perfectly. One white rose 
with foliage was the only garniture of the bodice 
and well plaecd in front, where the mousseline 
drapery folds met. In the hair. another simi- 
lar rose was to be worn on the left side, break- 
ing the pompadour hair line. White gloves and 
a white fan. This was so successful a frock 
and so becoming, that it is to be hoped some 
girl in the same dilemma will end her anxieties 
by duplicating this model and find as pretty 
and as cheap a silk, when she looks for it. 


CORRECT FOOTWEAR 


From McClenahan 


much the same way that the latter absorbs 
the necessary elements for its growth from the 
soil out of which it springs. If the blood is in 
poor condition or the circulation injured by 
mental or physical strain the hair is starved 
as it derives much of its nutriment from this 
source, becoming weak, lifeless, anaemic and 
finally falling in large quantities. 

It is not a permanent growth in any case as 
nature has ordained that each hair shall fall 
naturally after a life of several years. A new 
shoot starts immediately and this replenish- 
ment after exhaustion is continued. 

The pores of the scalp must be kept free from 
dandruff or foreign matter so that the younger 
and tender hair may push it way through to the 
surface and be given every chance to attain its 
full strength and length. 

Brushing is discouraged in this method, the 
reason given being that as even the nap of vel- 
vet or fine cloth is speedily demolished by daily 
brushings, that of so downy a growth as new 
hair cannot fail to be injured by the same 
means. The comb used is so constructed that it 
cannot injure the most sensitive scalp, the teeth 
are wide apart, the surfaces ground and hand 
polished with every edge carefully rounded. 


240 


the morbid secretions in the pores of the scalp. 
It is also an aggressive agent in promoting 
healthy action of the glands. -Price, 50 cent 
a bottle. 

After washing and before the hair is thorough- 
ly dry, the tonic is to be applied copiously all 
over the head. For this purpose a small ma- 
chine oil-can may be used, the tonic reaching 
the pores of the scalp directly by this means, 
without being almost absorbed by the hair as 
in many methods of application, 

The head is then to be massaged in order 
to derive the greatest benefit and assist the pores 
to absorb as much of the tonic as possible. 

Fanning rather than heat is advised for dry- 
ing purposes, the latter being injurious to the 
vitality of the hair and drying up its natural oil. 

When the growth is thin and falling rapidly 
not being replaced by new hair, the tonic should 
be used every night until a healthy condition is 
obtained, after that two or three times a week 
will be sufficient for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the fine, new growth, stimulating the circu- 
lation and fertilizing the roots. 

In cases where there is excess of dandruff or 
scales on the scalp, a little good ointment should 
be applied and rubbed well in, over the whole 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS SEE “ DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS-SOCIETY-MUSIC-ART ” SECTION 


If however, a texture a little looser and less 
fine be chosen with a slightly less regular shape, 
the twenty-inch size can be had for $1.67. 
The imperfections are so slight that only a 
connoisseur could discover them. 

The sheep wool variety are the best and 
most durable of all inexpensive sponges. Their 
ragged texture suggests the designation, and 
while perfectly agreeable for the daily bath, 
these sponges lack the smoothness of quality 
necessary for facial use. However, they last 
remarkably well, and are not as easily injured 
as finer varieties. Forty-nine cents will buy a 
sponge measuring eighteen inches in circum- 
ference when wet. 

Smelling salts in different odors are among 
the novelties. 

These are redolent of sandalwood, zinah, 
sharoo, camphor or the more familiar ammonia 
as you choose, and sell for 35 cents each. 

Talcum powder perfumed with sandalwood 
comes direct from the East, and is found most 
acceptable by those who like that curious, 
clinging odor. Price, 25 cents a box. 








White Number of Vogue will be dated 14 
January, 1904. 
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Individual Gowns 
FOR 
Smart Women 


Wwy use dressmaker’s models which are 

duplicated thousands of times. Secure 
an original model, a study of yourself and 
your own coloring. 

The designer’s genius developed for your 
personal benefit, making your gowns unique, 
distinctive, and yet extremely modish. The 
model presents a perfect picture in colors of 
the gown, showing even the separate parts— 
complete, yet simple and easily comprehended 
and never duplicated by us. 

On receipt of the price ($5.00), a blank for 
personal description will be mailed to you. 


INDIVIDUAL DestcGn Co. 
500 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 
























A CHARMING CHRISTMAS 
OR NEW YEAR'S GIFT 









—_—— 


Meindl ae 


Lately introduced into this country. A French 
preparation favored above ail by the most fam- 
ous European beauties of the stage and drawing 
room. Analyzed by the most expert chemists 
and acknowledged to contain the ingredients 
most conducive to a healthy skin and perfect 
complexion. 

AS A MASSAGE the most per- 
fect results are obtained by rub- 
bing in the Cream with a cir- 
cular motion after wash- 
ing the skin in warm 
water, or Cécile 
Complexion 
Water. 





















, AS AN 
ERADICATOR 
of Wrinkles, Freck- 
les, Blackheads and all 
other Facial Blemishes it is 
unequalled. 

Splendid After Shaving 
PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTPAID 


Poudre Cécile 


50 Cents a box, a powder of superfine quality, 
deliciously perfumed. Flesh color and white. 


CECILE CHEMICAL CO. 
311 Madison Ave., New York 
For sale at all druggists 

















THE NEW SPANISH SLIPPER 


For Carriage and ‘Theatre Wear. 


Frank Bros. 


Smart Shoes for the Smart Set 


SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 2oth AND a2ist STS. 
New York 
Established Over 30 Years 


We will be pleased to mail you our catalogue on request 
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QUALITY.” 





THE KING 


TRADE MARK 


Shirt Waists 
Shirt Waist Suits 


‘‘Best Made’”’ 
SHINER 


621 Broadway, N. Y. 




















Lhdividualism 


in 


Dress 


A well-fitting gown—one that does not wrinkle here and 
pull there—is a matter of correct measurements and careful 
sewing. But in the cut of the material is the secret of gowns 
that hang faultlessly, and give the wearer 
the sought-for air of smartness and dis- 

tinction. 


s * 
OGUE has now in its salesrooms many model 
gowns designed by the best makers of fashions in 
New York, Paris, London and Vienna, with 
every new and desirable feature for autumn and 
winter wear. 

For the benefit of Vogue readers who cannot 
come to New York we have selected four special 
model gowns—not to be shown in our rooms or pub- 
lished in Vogue—a tailor suit, an elaborate afternooh 
gown, a house or reception gown, and an evening 
gown—ot which Vogue will supply for Ten Dollars the set of four pat- 
terns, in size 36 bust measure; or Vogue will supply patterns of any two 
for Five Dollars. 

OGUE will not send illustrations of these gowns, but its acknow- 
V ledged preéminence as an authority on dress and the fact that it 
stands sponsor for them is a guaranty of their correct style. 

The patterns provide an allowance for seams and are stamped to show 
the exact way they should be put together. They are cut with very 
great care by experts who know every detail and every knack which adds 
individuality and character to woman's apparel. 

Complete descriptions, illustrations and suggestions as to suitable mate- 
rials accompany the patterns. 

Any designer who has at hand this set of four gowns giving correct 
lines in every respect can easily change the incidental details, thereby 
making her own designs and special models. 

VOGUE 364 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
THE PALM BEACH COQUE SETS 
Price $15.00. (Boa and Muff) 

Can be hadin Pink, Grey, White 
Length of Boa about 70 inches. Muffs are large 
fluffy round ones. 


MAISON NOUVELLE 


308-310 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
(Two stores under Auditorium Hotel) 
Write for our illustrated booklet of Noveities 
in Neckwear and Furs. 
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The Charm of Childhood 


‘Bir: pure, sott baby skin Is carried 
f from the nursery fo old age by the use of 


PEARS’ 
SOAP 





Pi ars | Omplexion Powder refreshes and freshens the Skin 


“* All Rights Secured.” 


THE GILLISS PRESS, NEW YORK. 





